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''s ono here settin’ before me to-day; and I 
~oll the young men and women a settin back 


hy 


tin, a, 


von, and a giggling, and a ftiying in the face of 


a aay] 


s.\ correspondent tells that he heard the 


‘\u \ serious voice, ‘* My brethren, in order 


‘ ul,” 

i ‘came upon his feet as if under the in- 
ralvanic battery, and looking round the 
* ond noticing that all eyes were upon him 
\ vession of a rahid man toward a bow! of 
‘ong his head in confusion and mortifica- 
' : nearly deaf to the words of the indict- 
he heard enough of long, complicated, 
ences, to learn that he was charged with 
mbezzling, or pilfering some house, or 

. e@ecoukin’t tell exactly which. 'd 
es he say to the charge—guilty or not 
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ORIGINAL PREACHER. 








i val sermon from an original preacher: 
« his eyes around the house in a 
nner, with “O, you miserable sin- 

in every lineament of his round face, 


‘te curiosity, I will state that my name 
t, from Jessymine Kiréuck (sniffle), 

» confess, without fear of successful 

ind I’m here to-day to say, and it will 

ca! to every intelligent and reflecting mind, 
‘av bold to tell you that I have been 
w purty nigh gwine on three year, and 
je of five hundred sermons a vear; that 
_ched to the sojers, to the injins, to the 
‘ce tothe niggers, and to the wood-chop- 
1 u county; but never, no never (blub- 
‘ s din all that time so ill-mannered, so 
depraved, and devil-hugging a congrega- 


~ jun, that come here a cortin and a 
yassin of notes round the melojun, and 


» *hat the laws of the State throws around 
otection, and I am going to have it. 
ore, if the thing aint stopped, I am go- 

‘> ¢ t their names), to call out their names 

next Sunday, and present ’em to the 
seoreover.”” 





.N THE WRONG BOX. 


ession of one of our courts, while the 
vy were eating their dinner, a young man 
itry,” being somewhat anxious to see 
which justice was meted out, walked 
room, and as he afterwards expressed 
« @ squint at all the seats, and seein’ 
obody in the nice one, with a railin’ all 
icught he’d make sure on it, fore the 
_k from dinner.” 
ites after the crowd entered the room 
' «ned on the desk with the butt end of his 
| with a dignified frown, cried: 
'\ the court!” 
the court!’’ repeated the broad skoul- 
ble, leaning on the rail in front of his 
imediately r d the pation of 
th with a pin. 
he court!” echoed the squeaking and 
t a small red-nosed constxble near the 
‘e latter speaker commenced elbowing 
‘at and left, to let them know that he 
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\ 2?” asks the judge. 
.’ replied the attorney. 
the prisoner to stand up,” says the 
‘s the indictment is being read.” 
-houldered constable now walked up to 
~ box, during the apparent momentary 
: sheriff, placed his hands on the shoul- 
voung man and exclaimed, “ Stand up!” 
’” suid the astonished young farmer. 
1e charge read!” said the constable. 
aess 1 ken hear what’s goin’ on without 
‘-lLas the rest on ’em,” was the reply. 
!” roared the judge ina burst of passion 
“t bit his tongue while picking his teeth ; 
\ stand up, or the consequences be upon 


‘uired the judge, peeping over his specta- 
»ok cold enough to freeze a man’ bluol— 
ot guilty?” 
man ventured to look up, hoping to find 
ng eye, but all were cold and untriendly. 
r not guilty?” again vociferated the 
‘one that plainly denoted impatience. 
'\road-shouldered constable, being rather 
an, stepped up to the prisoner saying: 
better say not guilty, ofcourse. If you 
ou don’t stand nochance this term, that's 
' you say not guilty, and wish at any fu- 
» this case to change your plea to guilty, 
so without any injury to yourself! There- 
> you to say not guilty, and stick to it as 
» is any chance!” 
s feelings had been simmering some time, 
»y fairly boiled over, and with a look of 
vd determined resolution, he swung his 
tis head an: exclaimed: 
: allnatur are you tellers tryin’ to dew? 
stealin’ nothin.’ I haint, sure!” 
is moment the front door opened, and the 
the genuine prisoner walked into the 
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-oceeded at once to the box. 

t saw at once its mistake, and tried to 
its effects with a frown—but it was no go! 

‘urst forth into a hoarse laugh that fairly 
ndows rattle, and the young man lett the 
iming as he passed the door, ‘1 knowed 
I hadn’t stole nothin’.” 
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TINNIE’S FORTUNE. 


Renn 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





ISS BLAKE, I’m looking 
after a work’us gal;” and 
Sweeping into the great 
sanded kitchen, the wife of 
farmer Grizzle sat down 
upon a pine chair, quite 
exhausted with her walk. 
She was tall, bony, harsh- 
featured and eagle-eyed. 
On her head, from the front 
of which was brushed the 
scant gray locks straight 
back, sat an enormous ca- 
lash, that with a jerk she 
sent back on her shoulders. 
Mrs. Grizzle wore a calico 

6 gown, very scant in the 
skirt, and of a pattern long ago out of date; thick 
shoes, from which she might have scraped, but never 
washed the dirt, and an immense gingham apron, on 
which lingered yet a few stains of coffee, and the 
marks of floury hands. 

*Lauk me, Miss Grizzle,” replied Mrs. Blake, a 
woman of more cheerful aspect and fewer angles, 
“what do you want with a bound gal. Folks calls 
you the smartest woman in all Hilton.” 

“Thank ’em for the compliment,” returned the 
other. ‘ There’s no denying but what I be on my 
feet from mornin’ till night, and there’s no denyin’ 
that I do my share of work, either; but then granny’s 
gettin’ old, and inclinin’ to set in the corner. She’s 
got the rheumatis so dretful that she wont be able to 
knit nor mend long, so you see that’ll be on my hands. 
*Sides, husband’s bought a lot of land, an’ that'll 
bring more hired men, you see. I can’t git along 
without some help, as forewhat you hire, they aint 
gin’lly wuth their salt. If I take one from the work- 
’us of course I can do as I please with her.” 

“Yes, I spose so,” replied Mrs. Blake, in rather a 
dubious tone. 

“And you know, Miss Blake, I don’t low any lazy 
bones ’bout me. I’ll give a gal all the vittles she 
wants—spoon vittles and meat vittles—but she’s got 
to pay tur’em in work. Now I hate to go to that 
work’us, and I’m afeared there aint nothin’ there 
that would suit me.” 

“1’m ’fra’d there aint, Miss Grizzle. I don’t know 
of none save infants. O yes, there’s Tinnie Blossom, 
she that was old Bob Blossom’s daughter; but she 
came of queer folks. Nobody knew who they was, 
only they fit and quarrelled the whole time. You 
knew, of course, that the man killed the woman at 
last, and was hung, I believe.” 

“O Lord, no! I wouldn’t dare to take anything 
come of sich stock. Why, how did it happen?” 

‘““Why they went off one day, and left the child all 
by itself, as they often did. They were peddlers, the 
people was, but they didn’t ginerally stay over a day. 
It must have been from five ur six years before you 
came here to live; but you know that little oid house 
down by the corner there, at the willows?” 

“The awfullest, lonesomest lookin’ place that ever 
was, all fullof great cracks, and the winders hangin’ 
over, and the glass broke; the fearfullest, hauntedest 
lookin’ place, that always makes one shiver to ride 
by there.” 

“Well, that’s where he killed her. Some folks 
heered the screams of the child, but it often cried 
that way, sothey didn’t mind. People had been in 
when the peddler and his wife quarrelled, and if 
they tried to intertere, had ginerally got the worst ot 
it. On the following day, a neigubor found the little 
one in a wood some distance off, her clothes all smear- 
ed with blood, and looking frightened almost to death. 
So she was taken to her home; but the door was luck- 








ed, and there wasn’t no signs of life "bout the house. 
The axe laid on some wood that the old man had been 
seen chopping the night before, and the wood that 
was split, seemed scattered about as if nobody had 
thought of taking it in. That kinder raised folks’ 
suspicions, and puttin’ this and that together, they 
suspected there was foul play somehow. So they 
called for a constable, and forced in the door, and 
there, O, the lauk! it makes me sick to tell.” 

“Did they find them both dead?” asked Mrs. 
Grizzle, breathless. 

“No; in the first room was the suppel-table set, 
with a j’int of meat on it, and the tea stone cold, of 
course. Everything was fixed as if they’d jest been 
going to set down to supper, as I s’pose they was. 
The tire was all burned down to ashes, and the bas- 
ket full of articles stood ona side-table, jest as they’d 
brought it home. They went up stairs then, Josh, 
my son, was one of ’em, and he says he never see such 
a sight in all his born days. I don’t know as we 
ever hadsuch acrime committed in Hilton before. 
He says, Josh does, that there was evidence of their 
fighting all along the upper front chamber, and that 
there they lay, she dead—stone dead—awfully man- 
gled, and he, with his strength all g me, nearly bled 
to death. They sent for the surgent then, and his 
life was saved; the wicked wretch, which to end his 
life on the gallus, was the reason why. Nobody nev- 
er knew what the fight was about, only in the wo- 
man’s band was found a bit of a gold chain with the 
child’s name on it; so whether that was it, nobody 
can’t tell, of course. They hadn’t lived here three 
years then, and the child that was brought in arms 
couldn’t be more than three, I should think. Well, 
at fust, some people thought of taking of her, and 
bringing her up; but then after a while, when they 
came to think of it, they daren’t have one with such 
bad blood in her veins; and finally it was toted off to 
the work’us. I always felt kind or bad about it, and 
I do believe if father’d been a little better off, ’da 
taken the poor leetle chick myself, seeing’t I never 
had no gals.” 

‘Massy on us, what a story!”’ cried Mrs. Grizzle. 
“T’llnever want to go nighst that old house so long’s 
I live; I’ll ruther drive two miles round it. I never 
knew before what made it seem such a pokerish place. 
The Lud, is that the only gal I can git? I don’t be- 
lieve I’d give her house room. She must have a ter- 
rible temper.” 

“No she aint,” responded Mrs. Blake. ‘ She’s the 
mildest little creeter you ever saw; so mild she could 
be put upon, aud a nice, pretty, tidy little thing, too. 
It seems such a shame that she should grew up to 
such a great girl in ignorance.” 

“*She’d have no chance to go to school if she come 
with me,” cried the other. ‘I’ve had trouble enough, 
the massy knows, with my boy Reub. His father 
can’tdo nothin’ with him. He don’t care no more 
about farming, and as for chickens and pigs, he’s per- 
fectly stupid. But books, jest give him books, and 
see how he’ll jump. There’s Bob now, why, he’s as 
good a hand as the best for any kind of farm work; 
and he’ll dicker splendidly. Bob he’:] make his way 
in the world, but Ru, I expect he’ll go to destruction. 
At any rate, he’s made a beginning, for he’s going to 
college next fall.’ 

“You don’t say so,” cried Mrs. Blake, lifting her 
hands. Why, I should think you’d be proud of it! 
But land! there’s something a burning, it’s my cake 
I guess,” and off ran the good woman to the oven. 





“T say, Tinnie, take this child, and walk it down 
to the gate, it’s so sick, poor thing, and needs the 
fresh air.” ‘And I say, Tinnie, finish this bit of 
sewing forme, my joints do ache so with the old 
sprain and the rheumatis.” ‘ Tinnie, can’t you do 
my ironing this afternoon?” And ‘ Tinnie, Tinnie,” 
sounded all day, till the poor girl thought her lot the 
most wearisume in the world. 

She was very tired of that workhouse life; if 
she could only get away—no matter where. Once 
or twice she had furmed the resolution to run off, and 
had actually had her little all packed in a bundle, 





but at last her courage always failed her. She wasa 
timid creature, with nothing of the heroine in her 
composition. The sight she had seen when such a 
little child, had remained indelibly stamped upon 
her memory, it had saddened her life. Whenever 
visitors came, she always heard the matter harped 
upon; she knew instinctively what would be said, 
and dreaded the sight of strangers. When, there- 
fore, the matron appeared one day, and told her to 
change her apron for a clean one, as somebody was 
coming, she quaked inwardly. 

‘I’m sure I don’t want to see anybody,” she said 
to herself, smoothing her pretty brown hair in a bit 
of looking-glass. ‘I don’t like to be shown and talk- 
ed about, and I wish I was away from here, I do.” 

By this time she was ready, and going slowly down 
stairs. 

“This is the girl. ma’am. .Tinnie, hold your head 
up, and come to this lady, she don’t know but she’ll 
take you to live with her.” 

Tinnie looked up, flushing. The face of the farm- 
er’s wife was by no means prepossessing, but the girl 
would have thought any one good and beautiful, that 
would take her from bondage. 

“Can you work any?” asked Mrs. Grizzle, sharply. 

* Yes’m,” was the girl’s reply. 

““O yes! we consider her very smart,” said the 
matron, “and I shall be sorry to lose her; but if we 
can bind her to a good place, where her interests will 
be looked after, why, we shall think it best for her, 
of course.” 

“Well, I wanta girl that Ican teach. My way is 
my own, ma’am, and I’m very particklar. The child 
don’t look over strong.” 

“It’s only her looks, Miss Grizzle; she’s tough, and 
her constitution’s first rate. And she’s very willing, 
what you want her todo she’ll do, if it’s possible.” 

Tinnie stood twirling her thumbs, twisting her 
apron, doing everything she dii awkwarilly enough. 
Now as she saw the inevitable talk must come off, 
she sidled up to the window, and looked out. 

“ The only thing I don’t like, is that ugly murder, 
though of course the child couldn’t help that. But 
I’m afeared the temper runs in the blood. Are you 
sure that she never gives no signs of it, in high 
sterriks, or anything of that kind?” 

“Nothing of the sort, [ assure you,” said the wo- 
man, smiling, “nothing of the sort. If anything. 
she’s too easy, and some folks could drive her to death. 
I think you'll find her remarkably good-tempered, 
aud willing. She’s a pretty girl, too; you see she 
would bear to be made of. I assure you if I was any- 
where else, I would adopt her myself, and make a 
lady of her.” : 

*‘[ don’t want no ladies about me,” said Mrs. 
Grizzle, shortly. 

“Of course not, you wish her to work and be of 
service to you. Well, I believe you’d not be disap- 
pointed. I havea little gold chain in my porsession 
which belongs to her. I believe the authorities at 
tirst decided to sell it, but finally agreed to keep it 
for het. If she is bound to you till she is twenty, 
why you have aright to the chain.” 

*O dear! it’s pretty, aint it?” queried the farmer’s 
wife, as the matron went for the little box, and gave 
itto her. “ And it’s wuth somethin’, too.” 

‘¢ Yes, it’s worth something,” said the matrgn. 

“Well, l’ll call to-morrow for the gal. I s’pose 
the, papers can be made out to-day.” 

So Tinnie was transferred to the farm, vastly 
pleased with the exchange, at least, fora time. She 
was only fifteen, and as the work put upon her was 
far beyond her strength, it may be inferred that she 
had neither the rest nor the amusement needed by a 
girl of her age. 

It is no small grief to find yourself alone in the 
world, to be a diminutive girl with but slender 
strength, though hardly conscious of its taxing. To 
have sweet day-dreams that can never by any possi- 
bility become real; to be very gentle and delicate by 
nature in thought, perceptions and habits, and then 
to be driven about like a menial by a great, coarse, 
strong, healthy woman. 


Blessed be old grandmothers! they are almost al- 
ways a beam of light in the darkest chimney corner. 
Old Granny Grizzle was, however, an exception, she 
snapped and snarled—generally at Tinnie—from 
morning till night. 
town; and very little she did beyond giving queru- 
lous advice, and watching to see things cooked, for 
she had a voracious appetite. Tinnie could not help 
wondering, sometimes, if a famine came, would she 
not be popped in the pot and set to “bile” for the 
satisfaction of granny’s appetite. And she fell to 
laughing to think how she should kick and struggle 
in the operation, and how granny would advise her 
to keep still and be cooked—it would be better for her 
in the end. Granny kept nose and chin pretty close 
together, she did talk so much. 

The great square kitchen was a good home-place. 
Nobody could find fault with it, as the farmer's wife 
kept Tinnie to work scrubbing. The sun thought so, 
for it never seemed tired of coming there a visiting; 
and sometimes from its golden looms it brought a 
carpet rich with splendors, and spread it all over the 
floor, perhaps for Tinnie to walk on. And Farmer 
Grizzle, such a man for work as he was! All the 
time going, from morning till night—digging, delving, 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, eating, off to work again, 
oft to bed by candle-light. He was wiser than the 
sun, ever so much. He had a pattern wife, who 
scolded as fast as she worked, and who, when she 
sprang at anything, was enough to frighten the life 
out of it, ifit had any. ‘There were four grown up 
sons—for Reuben, the youngest, had always been re- 
garded as a child by Mrs. Grizzle, who, to do her jus- 
tice, treated the orphan of her sister with a trifle more 
of tenderness than herownsons. Two of the Grizzles 
were married, and had homes of their own. Reuben 
Myrtle cared for nothing but study, and hated farm- 
ing. Bob Grizzle delighted in his fields and his 
stock, and was a boy after his father’s heart. Gran- 
ny did not like the idea that Reuben was to go to 
college. 

“ Owdacious!” she exclaimed, “owdacious. Mye 
sons never had no book-larning, and 1 guess there 
aint their betterer in all this country for smart, stir- 
ring kind of men. Its all s’parfious, s’parflous; an’t 
*ll be bad in the end, depend on't.” 

That was when the matter was first talked of. 

“But, ma,” cried Mrs. Grizzle, with a vicious ac- 
cent, ‘the poor soul can’t even learn to milk. He’s 
a born idiot, and jest fools his time away with that 
Tinnie, and she’s another.” 

This was snapped out because the girl was just 
then tying a few little flowers together. She had 
taken one poor little second to admire it in, but even 
that was curtailed, for she heard the sharp voice, and 
down went flower and up came broumstick. That 
was always the way. 

“‘She’ll never be no good,” snarled granny, lifting 
the lid of the earthen pot in which she was cooking 
some delicacy fur herself. 

Time went on; Tinnie was sixteen, and in spite of 
hard work, growing handsome. Reuben had been 
gone a year. He was coming home on the morrow. 

This news was roughly broached by Bob Grizzle, as 
he threw himself down at the table, and began to 
eat as fast as he possibly could. 

“1 gota letter that’s laid by a week at the post 
consequence of farm work, and the boy’s most here. 
Give me some milk, Tinnie, and I’ll give you some- 
thin’ one of these days,” he added, with a look the 
girl did notlike. She poured the milk into a great 
blue bowl. Fe. 

“That'll do, lovey,” said Bob, with another queer 
glance, that came near upsetting her gravity, ‘‘ Look 
here, marm,” he continued, as Tinnie left the room, 
“seems to me some fulks does grow consarnedly 
harnsum.” 

*“‘Harnsum is that harnsum does, Bobby,” croak- 
ed ald granny. . 

“ For goodness’ sake what do you mean, Bob?” 
queried his mother. 

‘¢] mean as how I’m going to git married, consarn- 
ed ef I aint.” 








She was called queer, all over ~ 
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“ Who’s the gal?” cried granny, all ears. 

* Wal, that’s my secret,” was the reply. 

* What’s she wuth?” was the next query. 

“ Wal, she’s wuth a big farm of five hundred acres. 
l’d swap for her, anyhow,” he replied. 

‘Why, sonny, that’s jest what you’re going to have 
when your old granny dies, Thetwo’ll make a pret- 
ty property, wont they, now?” 

“* Wal, 1 reckon, was the reply.” 

All this time the maternal mind was trying to con- 
jecture what girl with charms so solid had captivated 
her son’s fancy. It couldn’t be Ruth Coddler, down 
to Grove farm; she didn’t have no fortin’ to speak of. 
It couldn’t be Susie Mattson, she was a poor shoat, 
though monstrous pretty. But la! not half good 
enough for Bob. What an earthquake there would 
have been, if she had thought for a moment that 
Bob’s black eyes were turning in the direction of 
Tinnie. Gracious goodness! a hired gal—a work’us 
gal—a gal whose father was hung, and who wasn’t 
wuth her saltany day! 


“T haven’t seen you look so well, my love, for years 
as you do to-day.” 

So said Ashleigh Morton as he entered the sitting- 
room of his wife, who had long been an invalid. 

“T am glad you think so, Ashleigh,” was the reply, 
in soft tones, as the sweet-faced woman paused a 
moment in her occupation. * There are times when I 
seem to forget my grief fur awhile, and O, husband! 
what should Ihave done but for you? You have 
been so strong—such a protector and consoler! But 
sometimes the thought that we are childless comes 
over me with such appalling force, that I can scarce- 
ly bear the burden. O, if I but knew the dear child 
was dead—if I could only visit the little grave.” 

“Ah, Alice! youare no longer flushed and smiling. 
I must forbid this subject,” said her husband, gravely. 

“Only yesterday,” continued the lady, scarcely 
heeding the words of her husband, “ I saw an adver- 
tisement headed, lost, a child! O Ashleigh! how the 
words cut my heart! I felt like going to that poor 
mother, and weeping with her. I wonder if they 
have found him—a pretty little boy, the advertise- 
ment said, with curly, brown hair, and blue eyes. 
Do you suppose he is found? Would the advertise- 
ment. not appear again if he was not?” 

“T presume he is found,” said her husband, 
gravely. 

*©O, how happy they must be! all who loved him. 
Mime never came back—my poor darling!” 

“Come, Alice, go with me and see my intended 
purchase,” said her husband, anxious to change the 
scene, for all the morbid feelings of the past had been 
recalled by that one little incident. 

“The house?” queried his wife, languidly. 

Yes, dear; I want you to see it to-day, before I 
make the tinal agreement. I think it will suit you 
in every particular; still I am anxious you should see 
it.” 

“It is really an effort,” was the reply. 

** Yes, but one I know you will make fur my sake.” 

Mrs. Morton arose, and slowly left the room. Her 
husband sank moodily into a seat. All his affected 
carelessness left him. He raised his eyes to the por- 
trait of an exquisitely beautiful child, that hung 
against the opposite wall, and sighed heavily once or 
twice. There must have been some sad story con- 
nected with that lovely, infantile face. It was that 
of the only child that had ever been born to them, 
and most mysteriously snatched from their protect- 
ing guardianship. For many minutes he sat, thus 
plunged in sad meditations, then, as a slight rust- 
ling sound caught his ear, he started, and the gloom 
was as instantly banished. Another moment, and 
the doorway was darkened by another form, George 
Trimaine, the brother of Mrs. Morton. 

“Ah, just going out!” he cried, in acheery voice. 
JT have come at the wrong time.” 

“No, no, George, accompany us. I’m just going 
to inspect one of the new houses in Beach street.” 

“Ah! think of buying?” queried the other. 

* Yes; though I’ve hardly time to think of the mat- 
ter, for the great case of Thorne & Co. comes off to- 
morrow; so I must conclude all purchases to-day. I 
shall be in a fever fur two weeks, at least, I suppose. 
But time flies; are you all ready, Alice dear?” 

* Quite ready.” 

“IT never thought to ask—perhaps you prefer to 
ride, if so—” 

**No, no,” she answered, impetuously, “I prefer 
walking in this clear, bracing atmosphere,” and the 
three set out. 

They had traversed several streets, when sudden- 
ly their further progress was arrested by a fire, which 
had just broken out in one of the principal thorough- 
fares, Asusual, the space was blocked by an eager, 
excited crowd, shouting and swearing. 

“We shall have to turn into this narrow street, 
Alice,” said her husband. “ It is hardly fit for a lady; 
I wish I had ordered a carriage.” 

“The air is 


throng had gathered about them. The scene was so 
unusual, that it frightened Mrs. Morton, and she 
drew back, pale, trembling and faint. They were at 


had scarcely noticed, but as it afforded a moment’s 
rest from the miserable sight, Ashleigh Morton led 
her in, and seated her upon the only chair in the 
apartment. The proprietor of the store, a dark-vis- 
aged old man, who looked as if his daily fare might 
be rusty nails and vinegar, came forward, bowing 
profoundly at each step, and expressing in his broken 
language his sense of the honor thus afforded him, 
and his wish to aid them if it was in his power. 
“Thank you, the lady is better now,” said Mr. 
Morton, lifting his head. ‘ There go the police, I am 
glad of that; they seemed two furies.” 

“De womens does often fight in dis place,” said the 
Jew, grinning, and showing his two yellow, snaggy 
teeth; “dey ish very bad neighbors, and—ah, sir?” 
he cried, with a gaze of wonderment, for Mr. Morton 
had grown suddenly pale as ashes, his eyes riveted 
upon some object, seemed almost starting from his 
head. 

George noticed the extraordinary change. 
“Ashleigh!” he exclaimed, in a low voice, “ what 
is it?” 

In Heaven’s name, man,” cried Mr. Morton, ex- 
citedly, pointing to something that laid in a Jittle 
case, “‘ where did you get that?” 

‘Vat dosh de gentlemans mean?” eried the brok- 
er, bustling back, and ensconsing himself behind his 
short counter. 

“ Give it to me quick, for God's sake!” cried Mr. 
Morton, still pale and trembling, yet mastering his 
emotion for the sake of his wife. 

“Ish dis it?” asked the old broker, handing him a 
little box, in which was coiled a very minute yet 
glittering gold chain. 

“Yes, yes; only tell me where you got it. See, 
George! O, great Heaven! what a providence that 
we should be led just here!’’ 

* But what is it?”’ queried the other, impatiently. 
JT will tell you—see—that name engraven there— 
did you ever hear of it before.” 

“Ashleigh!” exclaimed his brother-in-law, aghast, 
“what does it mean?” 

“Tell me where this came from,’ cried Mr. Mor- 
ton, still discomposed, ‘‘and I will give you double, 
treble its worth, only tell me.” 

‘What is it, Ashleigh?” asked Mrs. Morton, who 
saw that something was going on. 

* Will you be calm, Alice?” he asked, turning to- 
wards her. ‘It is something wonderful, something 
that may torm a clue to the mysterious disappearance 
of our darling, will you—” 

“O, don’t ask me, Ashleigh! you know I will. 
Tell me—let me see—what can it be?” 

Her husband carried the chain to her, and placed it 
in her hands. She uttered one wild cry, and lifted 
it, sobbing, from the little box. 

“T clasped it about her dear little neck,” she 
murmured, her tears falling fast. ‘O, how beautiful 
she was, the darling! Ashleigh, what does it mean? 
Dare you hope? dare we think of your lost one as yet 
among the living?” 

George now came forward. 

“ The old man has described the person who brought 
the chain,” hesaid. “It seems to me he must be a 
farmer. He drove up, the old Jew says, in a hay- 
wagon, and all he can remember is one of the names 
on the wagon. Not much of a clue, but sufficient to 
hang a hope on. By Jove! it’s really a most curi- 
ous and romantic incident. Hadn’t we better buy 
the chain and leave? The fight is over, and we can 
talk and plan about the matter at our leisure, when 
we get home.” 
“ O George! how can you be so calm!” cried Mrs. 
Morton, who was trembling from head to fvot. 
“This matter must take precedence of all other 
business,” exclaimed her husband, who was not less 
agitated. ‘If you will find a carriage, George, we 
will drive directly back. But, good heavens! what 
can I do, hampered as I shall be, with this law case 
on my hands?” 


left them. 
who sold this chain is living, I'll hunt him down. 
You know I’ve a genius that way. 
heart, Ally dear, things are never so dark as they 
look. I’ve been preaching that to you these ten 
years, and now I believe you'll begin to appreciate 
the fact. I’m off for a carriage, and then for busi- 
ness. Queer name that farmer’s, I’ll find him if he’s 
above ground.” 

Mr. Morton paid the old Jew nearly as much again 
as the chain had first cost him, then taking his treas- 
ure, he accompanied his wife to their home, with 
strangely mingled feelings. 





Tinnie sat in her sky parlor. A grand, great room 
it was, at the top of the house, fragrant with all sorts 
of herbs, the rafters hung with dried apples and 
squashes, in long strips, and musty with old chests 
and defunct spinning-wheels, Here her little cot 
bed sto@@, and here was the sacred repository of all 
herdreams. In an old high bureau her poor little 
store of holiday finery was stored away; and on one 
broken, rush -bottomed chair she had ensconsed her- 
self, having a minute or two to spare for thought. 

There she sat now, her hands fulded demurely over 
her apron. What could ail that Bob? She didn’t 
half like his freedom of late. If she was a hired girl, 
she was not going at his beck and call in this way— 
not she. Bob was smart-looking—handsome in his 
rough way, but she didn’t like him—and goodness 
mercy! (she had fallen into the household way of 
ejaculation) what would his mother say if she only 
thought! O, merciful patience! what would she say? 
It almost took her breath away—the query, or else it 
was tue one that followed after. 


+ “I don’t see what you’re thinking of, Bob,” said 


“Tl act the detective for you,” said George, as he 
‘* Make yourself perfectly easy, if the man 


Keep up your 


“*T wonder if Reuben is really coming to-morrow ?” 

Aha! there was some really blushing now, all alone 

to herself, for Rube had always been more a kind of 
playmate than a master’s son towards her. His sun- 

ny curls, his dark eyes, so blue and bright; his win- 

ning smile, O, how fresh they were in her memory! 

She was even frightened to think how sweet the 

thought of his coming was, and trembled in an agony 

of fear, lest he would no longer notice het, after hav- 

ing been at college. For pretty though she was, a 

great deal prettier than she knew or dared to imagine, 

was she not a poor girl, taken from the workhouse? 

A domestic drudge, kept purposely to short petticoats 

and long-sleeved aprons—knowing little, having no 

accomplishments, while Reuben was fast becoming a 
gentleman, and might perhaps, one of these days, be 

anambitious lawyer? Alas! as these thoughts cross- 

ed her mind, her humility increased at an alarming 
rate. She decided that she would scarcely look at 
the young collegian. She would work indefatigably, 

so that he should never get one moment’s chance to 
speak with her. She would not force upon him a 
recollection of the past, not she. Their relations 
were more than ever changed, now, 

The coach stopped at the farm-gate at nine the 
next morning. There was a little more bustle than 
usual, that Was all. Tinnie kept inacorner. Rube 
gave his foster-mother a loud kiss on each cheek, and 
tried to do the same by granny, but on this particular 
morning the old woman seemed to have fallen away 
to wrinkles. 

“Well, it looks as pleasant and old-fashioned here 
as ever,” he said, scanning the ceiling, in the vain 
hope of seeming unconcerned when he asked, imme- 
diately after, “ where’s Tinnie?” 

She, poor child, had flown up stairs, all in a tremor, 
where she was wandering, broom in hand, in a sort 
of unconscious insanity, vainly hoping she would not 
be thought of in the genera! muss, Vainly, I said. 
The poor child certainly did not take her stand on 
purpose, but up popped Rube, on that special land- 
ing. Why should he not? it led to his own room. 
And so he caught Tinnie, who had pulled the hand- 
kerchief from her head all of a flurry, and there, dis- 
ordered though her attire was, she stood, looking 
ten times prettier than a picture, for the reason that 
she was real flesh and blood, with varying color, and 
soft, shy, loving eyes. 

“Why, Tinnie! where on earth did you drop down 
from? You’ve grown handsomer than ever; come, 
give your old play-fellow a kiss;” and before she 
could avoid it, there stood the kiss on her forehead, 
and Reuben had gone, with a laughing, shy glance 
over his shoulder. 





Mrs. Grizzle, querulously. 
** Don’t s’pose you can,” returned the young man, 
“folks don’t gen’ly see other people’s thoughts— 
tleast I never did. But I'll tell you what I’m going 
to have done, anyhow,” he broke forth with sudden 
energy. ‘‘’T'wont cost much, and all the gals is go- 
ing, and ’taint more’n fair for Tinnie to have a time 
onct in a while, like other gals. So jest git the stuff 
—muslin, 1 s’pose you call it—and I’ll tell Sally Jane 
to come down here and make it right up.” 
“ That gal’s ruined—I seen it long ago,” muttered 
granny from her corner, which smelt odorously of 
onions. ‘‘I knew she wouldn’t come to any good 
eend. Poor’us gal going to parties. Well, if I 
ever! I did never!” 
“What in the world ails Bob?” 
mother. 
“Got acrick,” snarled granny. “Dress her up, 
dress her up, send her along to the old Harry as fast 
as she can go.” 
So the muslin was bought, pretty and sheer—for 
the best must be got, Bob said—and to Tinnie’s con- 
sternation, almost, she was put in it. And Rube 
laughed at Bob, and Bob winked at his foster-broth- 
er, making him aware, by dumb motions, what his 
fancy pointed at. 
“Poor little Tinnie!” thought the smart young col- 
legian, ‘‘ she looks more like a lady than any girl in 
the village.” 
So she did. Such a sweet, fairy, rose-tinted and 
timid creature had not.been seen in a Tanville party 
for a generation. The girls were all jealous, and 
Bob’s eyes blazed green, for Reuben, fairly or other- 
wise, monopolized Tinnie. Reuben had instinct 
enough to perceive that Tinnie was no common-place 
girl. He saw inthe depths of her nature that that 
would pay for bringing into sunlight. He knew that 
by a little judicious cultivation she would make, ac- 
cording to his mental calculation, a tiptop woman; 
and so childlike and beautiful still. 
‘* What does ail our Bob?” ejaculated Mrs. Grizzle 
again and again. 
“ He’s gota kink, I guess,” responded granny, who 
had turned her attention from onions to pork, and was 
sedulously sniffing the boiling fumes. 
“ Last night he kicked the cat, and upset a kittle 
of biling water. There hecomes. Why, what’s the 
matter? you’re as white as white pine shavings.” 
“The matter is, I’m bound to marry Tinnie or 
shoot Rube,” howled Bob, almost beside himself. 
‘No, no, Bobby,” whined granny, turning round 
from her pleasant occupation. ‘Bobby isn’t my 
heir no longer, the day he marries beneath him, no, 
no, no, no!” 


queried his 


your farms, I want her—and I'll have her, if she has 
promised to marry yon,” he continued, springing to- 
wards Reuben, who entered at that moment. 


“Farm go to thunder, then; I don’t want none of 


for nothing girl—that poor, miserable work’us—” 
“Stop, mother, I wont hear her slandered,” cried 
Reuben, his eye a-blaze. 

“O, you put in!’ muttered Bob, giving him a 
glance of fury. 

*She’s a good, innocent girl,” continued Reuben, 
‘*and please heaven, I’ll make her my—”’ 

T’ll be scorched to blazes if you do,” roared Bob, 
losing all command of his temper, and rushing at 
Reuben. 

“Come, come, Bob, don’t get angry,” said the latter, 
as his brother stood close to him, panting and glaring. 
“O, you keep going now,” gasped Bob, ironically. 
“You’re a schollere—a lawyer; I’m only a farmer, 
consarn it.” 

**O, you two fools!” growled granny, vindictively. 
* You shet up, old woman,” retorted Bob. “ You’re 
all a pack of sodder heads, I'll kill myself, consarn- 
ed if I wont; I’ll throw myself into the well—I’ll 
chop my head off with the new axe. Le’ go of me,” 
he yelled, as his mother caught hold of one coat-tail 
and granny the other; “leave go, 1 tell ye,” and 
making a rush, he left the garment partly in their 
hands, and in a moment was out of sight. 

*O, you wretch!” screamed the farmer’s wife, as 
Tinnie cawe into the room to say that a gentleman 
wished to see her mistress. ‘ You’ve caused trouble 
enough; “ up stairs with you—pack up your duds, 
she added in an undertone, ‘‘ you hussy.” 

Turning to the stranger, a handsome, portly, young 
man, she ushered him into the best room, and seated 
herself before him. 

“Madam,” said the man, quietly. “did you ever 
see this?” and he handed her a little box, inside of 
which glittered a fine chain of gold. 

“Mercy sakes! if ever! why yes—of course I 
have.” 

“ By that, madam, we have traced a missing child 
here.” 

The farmer’s wife turned red, only ejaculating, 
* gracious!” 

“We found this chain three months ago, and I 
finally traced its former possessor here. I presume 
the child you took from the workhouse—I have learn- 
ed all her history—is still in your guardianship or 
employ?” 

The farmer’s wife sat still, helplessly staring. She 
found breath, however, to say: 

“O certainly, yes.” 

‘The child when a babe, was left in a stagecoach 
by her unprincipled nurse. From that she was prob 
ably stolen. She is, at all events, the daughter of a 
weaithy lawyer, who is now ill at home, with anxiety. 
He awaits my return with trembling and hope.” 
Poor Dame Grizzle! she was frightened almost 
to death. 

“Sakes alive!’ 
wear?” 

“Ttdon’t matter, madam,” said the gentleman, 
restraining a smile at her perplexity, evidently 
shrewdly guessing the cause. Fortunately, as she 
considered it, Mrs. Grizzle thought of the white dress. 
Up stairs she went, straight to the garret, where 
Tinnie sat crouching and crying, ready to break her 
heart. It was the most ludicrous scene of all, had 
there been any one there to appreciate it, to witness 
the manner of her tyrant’s address. 

‘*Look here, you Tinnie, no, I mean, miss, you see 
you’re a lady now, so I aint one, of course; that is, 
you’re not my mistress—no, I mean I’m not your 
mistress any more. There's a gentleman brought 
great news, and you may have Bob, and Rube, too, 
no, I mean either of ’em; good gracious! why don’t 
you dress yourself? Git on the white gownd this 
minute, it’s the only fit thing—I mean it’s your best, 
and only think of poor Bob killing himself for you! 
well there! I never, if I did ever! Good gracious, 
girl! why don’t you mind?* I mean, if you please, 
miss, will you git up and go to your father—I mean 
to the gentleman down stairs, and I suppose he’ll 
take you right off.” 

“What do you mean? What man? take me 
where?” cried Tinnie, white with terror. 

“Why, to your own father and mother, child! 
They’re found—I mean they’ve found you, I mean 
you've both—good gracious! 1 can’t talk.” 

It was touching to see the little hands fold them- 
selves so tightly over poor Tinnie’s heart; more so 
to hear the loving helplessness of her voice, as she 
repeated, ‘my father! my mother!’ 

Then she only knew that Mrs. Grizzle handed her 
this, and thrust that at her, till at last poor Tinnie 
was packed down stairs, still half dreaming, ludi- 
crously attired in her white dress, a red woolen shawl, 
a pair of black silk gloves belonging to the old 
farmer, shoes out at the toes, and one of Mrs. Grizzle’s 
bonnets, that had been in a bandbox for ten years, 
presenting altogether an unique spectacle for the 
waiting gentleman. But the beautiful, shy eyes, the 
exquisite delicacy of the face, so small and so child- 
ish, kept him from laughing outright, and seeing 
that the farmer’s wife intended to kiss her, he set 
himself against the hypocrisy, and gravely led Tinnie 
off to the carriage in waiting. 

It is needless to say that he put her immediately 
in the hands of a competent person, and that the 
poor child underwent a complete transformation. 
Nobody saw her then, but Reuben, who whispered a 
good-by almost tearfully, adding, ruefully: 

“T expect you’ll forget me after this. 
dare call you my little wife again.” 

She looked up, whispering with pretty, crimson 
bashfulness, as of old: 

“T wont forget you, Reuben—and—and you may 


she gasped, ‘‘ what will she 


I sha’n’t 





‘*Good gracious!” screamed Mrs. Grizzle, swing- 








the entrance of a little, musty, dark shop, which they 








“T do not,” was the spirited reply. 
delightful, and I really have a curiosity to go through 
two or three of these poor, narrow little thorough- 
fares.” 

The street abounded in dingy houses, dirty children, 
second-rate shops, mostly butchers and bakers, and 
now and then a pawn-broker’s shop. Scarcely had 
they reached the terminus of this squalid place, when 
two furious women rushed out of a house, clenching 
each other by the hair, and using the foulest lan- 
guage. In less than a moment an abusive, noisy 


ing off her check apron vigorously, “that good 


call me that, if you will.” 
And in the course of time he did. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR “OLD MATT, 

“Tam inclined to believe,” says a spright 
“that many of the satirical aspersions cast 
maids tell more to their credit than is 
imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in . 
son?—' she will certainly die an old maid,’ 
frugal in her expenses, and exact in her . 
concerns ?—*‘ she is cut out for an old maid.” 
she is kind and humane to the animals al 
nothing can save her from the appellation of 
maid.’ In short, I have always found that mn 
modesty, economy and humanity, are the 
fading characteristics of an ‘ old maid.’” 

























































































rural parishes, some leagues from London, an 


same profession, was invited to partake of L.. 
nal hospitalities. The dean consented, and 
panied the parson to his church the next: 
And there the dean had the satisfaction of 
one of his own sermons preached by an : 
“ Bible-banger,” without a word of acknowk 


preacher how long it took him to write su 
mon, ‘O,” said the minister, ‘I wrote tha 
in about two hours.”—“‘ Did you, indeed?” : 
dean, in reply. ‘“ Why, it took me over tw: 
to write that very sermon!” 





POETICA LICENTIA, 

The unbounded indulgence of hyperbole i: 
poetry is its greatest fault, although by m 
considered as a peculiar beauty. Solomor 
are highly pvetical, notwithstanding he com, 
mistress’s eyes to fish pools, her nose to a to 
her teeth-to a flock of sheep. What would 
ern fair one say, if the panegyrist of the tim 
address her thus:—‘* Madam, your eyes ar: 
than the frog pond on the Common, you 
more lofty than the Park street steeple, ; 
furm is as splendid as the State House!” 








E LULEE, 

I list to the roll of the distant sea, 

To the sweep of the wind through the shado » 
But hear not the voice of the lost Lulee. 


O, whither away, with thine eyes of light? 
With thy silken hair like the sunbeams brigh 
With thy fragile form in its robes of white ? 


With thy tones, like an angel's, low and swev'! 
Nor other and holier language meet 
Than such as can quicken our dull hearts’ be: 


I rove through the wood-paths to muse on th: 
In all the earth's blossoms thy smile I see; 
The stars are but gems in thy crown, Lulee! 


O, turn from the brightness and glory away, 
And think of the gloom that hath saddened « 
Shed down on our darkness one coinforting 1 


I catch the soft lisp of the babe at my knee; 
Far over the meadows come bird-notes to m: 
I hear all I wish, save thy whisper, Lulee! 





GALLANTRY AND INGENUITY.—Of all th 
tious of love, the most adinirable was tha 
gentleman made to a young lady, who ask 
show her the picture of the one he loved, 
i diately presented her with a mirror, 








The early conductors of the press used 
the end of the volumes which they printe:. 
vice or couplet concerning the book, with 
tion of the name of the printer, and also t! 
the corrector. In the edition of the “ 
Sanction,” by Andrew Bocard, at Paris, t 
ing curious couplet is found: 

* Stet, liber hic donec fluctus formica ma: 
Elibat, et totum testado perambulet orl« 





IMITATED, 
** May this volume continue in motion, 
And its pages each day be unfurled, 
Till an ant to its dregs drinks the ocea 
Or a tortuise hath crawled round th 





It was shrewdly said of a notorious p: 
calumniator, ‘That fellow never opens . 
but at somebody’s expense.” 





When acat drinks rum, you may look 
rum-pus. 








Henley’s audience at his oratory was 
composed of the lowest orders. He onc 
together an immense namber of shoema) 
P vertising that on the following Saturda 
| 3 lay open to the public a mode by whik 
shoes might be made in four minutes, « 
strate the ease and certainty of this new . 





e 
| Wy, performing it in the face of the audience. 
iA by producing a pair of boots, and cutting 
% 
® ' . 
\ An agreeable writer on retirement, say 
\ »). the history of most of our lives, some pa 
f riod to which we delight to recur, in whi 
A a 
YB ine most of our happiest moments have | 
Re, This may occur in different stages of ov 
» 







but in general we find it among our yo 
If we look into the nature of the pursuit 














OLD AND NEW FRAGME -: 


Dean Swift was once travelling through on: 


When the services were over, the dean ar « 





ducing himself to the parson as a membe: . 
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you put in!’ muttered Bob, giving him a 
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please heaven, 1’ll make her my—” 
‘| be scorched to blazes if you do,” roared Bob, 
all command of his temper, and rushing at 
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me, come, Bob, don’t get angry,” said the latter, 
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, you keep going now,” gasped Bob, ironically. 
“re a schollere—a lawyer; I’m only a farmer, 
n it.” 
, you two fools!” growled granny, vindictively. 
ou shet up, old woman,” retorted Bob. ‘‘ You’re 
pack of sodder heads. I'll kill myself, consarn- 
I wont; I’ll throw myself into the well—I’ll 
. my head off with the new axe. Le’ go of me,” 
led, as his mother caught hold of one coat-tail 
.ranny the other; “leave go, 1 tell ye,” and 
ug a@rush, he left the garment partly in their 
s, and in a moment was out of sight. 
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1 glittered a fine chain of gold. 
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her history—is still in your guardianship or 
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e?” cried Tinnie, white with terror. 

Why, to your own father and mother, child! 
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OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS. 


A GOOD WORD FOR “OLD MAIDS,” 

Tam inclined to believe,” says a sprightly writer, 
“that many of the satirical aspersions cast upon old 
maids tell more to their credit than is generally 
imagined. Is a woman remarkably neat in her per- 
son?—' she will certainly die an old maid.’ Is she 
frugal in her expenses, and exact in her domestic 
concerns ?—‘ she is cut out for an old maid.’ And if 
she is kind and humane to the animals about her, 
nothing cau save her from the appellation of an ‘old 
maid.’ In short, I have always found that neatness, 
modesty, y and h ity, are the never- 
fading characteristics of an ‘old maid.’” 








Dean Swift was once travelling through one of the 
rural parishes, some leagues from London, and intro- 
ducing himself to the parson as a member of the 
same profession, was invited to partake of his frater- 
nal hospitalities. The dean consented, and acecom- 
panied the parson to his church the next morning. 
And there the dean had the satisfaction of hearing 
one of his own sermons preached by an ignorant 
“ Bible-bang-r,” without a word of acknowledgment, 
When the services were over, the dean asked the 
preacher how long it took him to write such a ser- 
mon. ‘O,” said the minister, ‘I wrote that sermon 
in about two hours.”—* Did you, indeed?” said the 
dean, in reply. ‘‘ Why, it took me over two months 
to write that very sermon!” 





POETICA LICENTIA. 


The unbounded indulgence of hyperbole in oriental 
poetry is its greatest fault, although by many it is 
considered as a peculiar beauty. Solomon’s Songs 
are highly pvetical, notwithstanding he compares his 
mistress’s eyes to fish pools, her nose to a tower, and 
her teeth-to a flock of sheep. What would the mod- 
ern fair one say, if the panegyrist of the times should 
address her thus:—‘‘ Madam, your eyes are brighter 
than the frog pond on the Common, your nose is 
more lofty than the Park street steeple, and your 
furm is as splendid as the State House!” 





is LULEE. 

I list to the roll of the distant sea, 

To the sweep of the wind through the shadowing tree, 
But hear not the voice of the lost Lulee. 


O, whither away, with thine eyes of light ? 
With thy silken hair like the sunbeams bright ? 
With thy fragile form in its robes of white? 


With thy tones, like an angel's, low and sweet, 
Nor other and holier language meet 
Than such as can quicken our dull hearts’ beat ? 


I rove through the wood-paths to muse on thee; 
In all the earth‘s blossoms thy smile I see; 
The stars are but gems in thy crown, Lulee! 


O, turn from the brightness and glory away, 
And think of the gloom that hath saddened our day! 
Shed down on our darkness one comforting ray ! 


I catch the soft lisp of the babe at my knee; 
Far over the meadows come bird-notes to me; 
I hear all I wish, save thy whisper, Lulee! 





GALLANTRY AND INGENUITY.—Of all the declara- 
tious of love, the most adinirable was that which a 
gentleman made to a young lady, who asked him to 
show her the picture of the one he loved, when he 
immediately presented her with a mirror. 





The early conductors of the press used to affix to 
the end of the volumes which they printed some de- 
vice or couplet concerning the book, with the addi- 
| tion of the name of the printer, and also the name of 
the corrector. In the edition of the “ Pragmatic 
Sanction,” by Andrew Bocard, at Paris, the tollow- 
ing curious couplet is found: 

Stet, liber hic donec fluctus formica marinos,” 

Elibat, et totum testado perambulet orbem.” 
IMITATED. 
“May this volume continue in motion, 
And its pages each day be unfurled, 
Till an ant to its dregs drinks the ocean, 
Or a tortuise hath crawled round the world.’’ 





It was shrewdly said of a notorious parasite and 
calumniater, ‘‘That fellow never opens his mouth 
but at somebody’s expense.” 





When a cat drinks rum, you may look out for a 
rum-pus. 





Henley’s audience at his oratory was generally 
composed of the lowest orders. He once attracted 
together an immense number of shoemakers, by ad- 
vertising that on the fullowing Saturday he would 
lay open to the public a mode by which a pair of 
shoes might be made in tour minutes, and demon- 
strate the ease and certainty of this new method, by 
perfurming it in the face of the audience. He did so, 
by producing a pair of boots, and cutting the feet off! 





An agreeable writer on retirement, says there is in 


spreads such a charm over our lives, we shall find, 
in most instances, that we owe our happiest moments 
to # seclusion from the cares, the bustle, and the 
fushion of the world, 





A gentleman once observing that a person famous 
in the musical line led a very abandoned lite, ** Ah.” 
replied a wag, ‘the whole fenor of his life has been 
base.” 





A poet, being censured for quitting his lodgings 
somewhat abruptly, was told he ought to be ashamed 
of thus running away. ‘ Pshaw!’ replied the bard, 
“we poets must be indulged in our jlights.” 





Lord H., who was very much addicted to the bottle, 
sitting with Foote previous to a masquerade night, | 
asked him what new character he ought to appear in. 
‘New character,” said the other, pausing tor some 
time, “suppose you go sober, my lord.” 





TRANSMIGRATION OF SOUL8.—The transmigration 
of souls was the subject in a large company. A 
young man attempted to turn the subject into ridi- 
cule, and said, “In fact, [can remember having been 
the golden calf myself.”—‘‘ That we can readily be- 
lieve,” replied George Selwyn, “tur you have only 
lost the gilding.” 
THE MYRTLE AND ROSE. 

The ancient poets of Rome and Greece have de- 
voted the Myrtle to Love. Was it because it is a pe- 
rennial?—or for its fragrance, polish and grace, that 
they have placed it on the brow of the ocean god- 
dess? In the more modern pages of romance and 
poetry, the Rose is recognized as the “ flower of love ;” 
and with all its beautiful variety, its attractive and 
repulsive character, its brief loveliness, though undy- 
ing fragrance, it is certainly the most expressive type 
of the belle passion. 





Among the singers at Dublin was a Miss Cheese, 
who, observed a punning critic, was a mity fine per- 
former. 





A certain nobleman, who had not the character of 
being very courageous, one day asked a miser what 
pleasure he experienced in hoarding up so many 
guineas. ‘I tind as many charms in them,” replied 
the miser, ‘‘as you do in wearing a sword.” 





SINGULAR MALAPROPOS. 

A gentleman sitting in one of the boxes in com- 
pany with the late Lord North, not knowing his lord- 
ship, entered into conversation with him, and seeing 
two ladies come into un opposite box, turned to him, 
and addressed him with, ‘ Pray, sir, can you inform 
me who is that ugly woman that has just come in?” 
“O,” replied his lordship, with great good humor, 
“that is my wife.”— Sir, I ask you ten thousand 
pardons. Ido not mean her. I mean that shocking 
monster who is along with her.”—‘ That,” replied 
his lordship, “js my daughter.” 





KEEPING ONE’S BED.—A drunken fellow, to main- 
tain himself at his pot, having sold all his goods ex- 
cept his feather bed, at last made way with that, too; 
when, being reproved for it by some of his friends, 
“Why,” said he, “I am very well, thank God, and 
why should I keep my bed?” 





In an omnibus, the other day, a little girl not more 
than seven years of age aske:l an old gentleman, “if 
he would be her father.” A l6ok of surprise was the 
reply. 0,” said the precocious miss, “don’t you 
know, if you’ll be my father till the fares are col- 
lected, I shal! get off for half price?” 





Death once seen at our hearth, leaveth a shadow 
which abideth there forever. 





The more true merit a person has, the more do 
they applaud it in others. 





Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain. 


—¢~—w,oe > 


THE AMERICAN FATHER. 

The American father has undergone a great meta- 
morphosis of late years. He has relaxed his old se- 
verity of aspect, and become more human. He plays 
Jove no longer; he has cast aside his tinfoil thunder- 
bolts, and come down from his pasteboard Olympus. 
He stands confessed a man—a man with the same 
heart and the same sympathies as those which ani- 
mate the breasts of boys. It may be said that ehil- 
dren have compelled their autocratic fathers to give 
them a constitution. When they know how to use a 
knife and fork—which is their qualification for the 
franchise—they are allowed to sit at the same table 
with their parents. They are permitted to have a 
voice in the house, and te exercise their right respect- 
fully to think and have opinions of their own. Love 
and sympathy and intelligent communion have taken 
the place of a cold and senseless severity, and chil- 
dren, who formerly were little better than mechani- 
cal dolls, to be pushed up and down a stick like mon- 
keys, or squeezed for a bark, like toy dogs, are freed 
from artificial restraints, and their intelligence is 





the history of most of our lives, some particular pe- 
riod to which we delight to recur, in which we imag- 
ine most of our happiest moments have been passed. 
This may occur in different stages of our existence, 
but in general we find it among our youthful days. 
If we look into the nature of the pursuits and pleas- 








allowed to expand with the natural growth of their 
minds and bodies. And there is no doubt that the 
relations which now subsist between parents and 
chillren are more in accordance with nature and 
reason than they have ever been at any previous 


ures of our youth, the recollection of which still | 
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Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

GENERAL THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO, 
A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
on the i2 i:of February, 1756, in Lithuania, Kingdom 
of Poland. He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in the military academy founded by King Stan- 
isl:us Augustus, at Warsaw. 
The conn lant of that lemy soon remarked 
the unconnnon military genius of the youth, together 
with his predilection for the science of war, and in 
consequence sent him to France to complete his 
studies. Huving accomplished this, he returned to 
Poland; but being disappointed in procuring a mili- 
tary appointment which he desired, he returned to 
France. The American colonies were at that time 
endeavoring te throw off the yoke of Great Britain, 
and the cause of a people struggling for justice and 
liberty at once secured the band and heart of the 
young and neble-spirited Pole. : 
With letters of recommendation from Doctor 
Franklin and Silas Doane, then the American agents, 
at Paris, he embarked fur “America, where he was 
cordially weicomed by General Washington, by whom 
he was appointed one of his aids. In October, 1776, 
he was appointed an engineer, with the rank of col- 
onel; andin this position he greatly distinguished 
himself by his superior skill, and the judicious man- 
ner in which his operations were conducted. 
He was at various periods under the immediate 
commands of Washington, General Gates and Greene. 
He was appointed brigadier general on the 13th of 
October, 1783. He patiently endured incredible fa- 
tigue; he acquired renown, and, what was infinitely 
more valuable in his estimation, he acquired the love 
and gratitude of our country. When the glorious 
struggle in America was over, he returned to his 
native land, where he found an equally glorious field 
for his exertions. 

The following letter was written by Kosciusko to 
Major Haskell, of South Carolina, then in Paris. We 
give it verbatim et literatim, as it was written, pre- 
mising that it was from a foreigner, who, although 
he had done battle gallantly for our independence, 
was yet imperfectly acquainted with our language. 


“WARSAW, 10 August 1789. 





My Dear Haskell, 

You ask great many things to answer in one letter, 
in the busy period we are now, istomuch. First 
from every country the genious of that kind come to 
our court to help draw the money from the annuell 
income of the King, which they suppose to be great 
bordin. Every one promises to raise a tour of Babi- 
lon—you know the fate of the one—it will be the 
same of the other. 

The brave Paul Jones is at Petersburg—I am sorry 
he is in the service of Rusia—a republican and an 
American—it is sufficient to draw conclusion. 

Of the politics of my country I will tell you in one 
word. We are upon the means to be respectable 
abroad; to give more energy for the execution of the 
established laws and destroi furever any hope of rais- 
ing a monarchique power. 

It is not this year a peace to be expected, and our 
interest so closeli connected with those powers that 
every patriotique breast pray Almyty for the contin- 
uance for three years of war amongst them. 

Happy I am to hear better situation of America— 
it is my second country. ‘ 

You ought to suppose I am not inactif. Iam in 
the service. What rang you willask. I have Major 
General. 

Pray my compliments to Mr. Morris, Rutledge, 
and to others present at Paris. My heart is chagrined 
that they have been silent when you wrote a letter to 
me. 

Be convinced of my everlasting friendship for you 
—I am not able to answer with such a stile and pleas- 
ing expression, but if simple, sencier and true word, 
not be resregarded, I am totaly yours. 

Be so good to write me about Mr. Monford, French- 
man—he say he was in the service of America—his 
behaviour their, and how long he was in the service. 

T. KOSCIUSKO.” 
Addressed to Mr. HASKELL, 
Paris, at the Hotel Brabant, 
No. 36, Palais Royal. 

In the Polish campaign against Russia, in 1792, 
Kosciusko greatly distinguished himself’; and in the 
noble attempt of his countrymen, in 1794, to regain 
their lost liberty, he was chosen general-in-chief. 
Soon afterward, at the head of four thousand men, 
he defeated an army of twelve thousand Russians. 
At the battle of Ferseu, Kosciusko, at the head of' his 
officers, made a furious charge, and plunged into the 
midst of the Russians. He fell, covered with wounds, 
and ail of his companions were killed or made pris- 
oners. He lay senseless among the slain; at length, 


his uniform. His name commanded respect, even 
trom the barbarous Cossacks. They instantly formed 
a litter with their lances, and conveyed him to the 
commander-in-chief, who ordered his wounds to be 
dressed, and treated him with the consideration due 
to one of his rank. As soon as he was able to travel, 
he was conducted to St. Petersburg, where the Em- 
press Catharine condemned this patriot to end his 
days in prison. The death of Catharine on the 17th 
ot November, 1796, brought the Emperor Paul to the 
throne. His behaviour to Kosciusko was generous 





p-riod of the world’s wisdom. 


and humane. He visited him in prison, embraced 








he was recognized, notwithstanding the plainness of 


him warmly, and told him he was free. He gave him 
fifteen hundred serfs and twelve thousand roubles, as 
a testimony of regard. But Kosciusko, determined 
to go to America, returned these presents. He then 
proceeded, by way of England, to America. In the 
stuumer of 1797, he arrived in this country, and was 
received with distingoished honors, Congress gave 
him a pension and a tract of bind, for his Revolution- 
ary services. Soon after his arrival, General Wash- 
ington addressed him the tollowing letter. 
“Mount Vernon, 31 Aug., 1797. 

“DEAR SiR,—Having just been intormed of your 
safe arrival in America, I was on the point of writing 
to you a congratulatory letter on the occasion, wel- 
coming you to the land whose liberties you had been 
so instrumental in establishing, when I received your 
favor of the 23d instant, from Philadelphia; for which, 
and the packet that you had the goodness to bear 
from Sir John Sinclair, I offer you my thanks. I beg 
you to be assured that no one has a higher respect or 
veneration for your character than I have; and none 
more sincerely wished, during your arduous struggle 
in the cause of liberty and your country, that it 
might be crowned with success. But the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable, and mortals must sub- 
mit. I pray you to believe that at all times, and un- 
der any circumstances, it would make me happy to 
see you at my last retreat, from which I never ex- 
pect to be more than twenty miles again. 

“With great esteem, L remain, dear s'r, ete. 

Geornuk WaAstiNGTON,” 

To General Kosciusko. 

In 1798, he went to France, purchased an estate 
near Font:inebleau, and resided there until 1814, He 
afterwards went to Switzerland, and settled at So- 
leure, in 1816, where he died, in consequence of a fall 
with his horse from a precipice near Vevay, on the 
16th of October, 1817, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
His body was buried in the tomb of the ancient kings 
of Poland, at Cracow, with great pomp; and at War- 
saw there was a public funeral in his honor. The 
senate of Cracow decreed that a lofty mound should 
be erected to his memory, on the heights of Bronis- 
lawad; and for three years men of every class and 
age toiled in the erection of that magnificent cairn, 
three hundred feet in height. The cadets of the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, on the Hudson river, 
erected an imposing monument there to the memory 
of Kosciusko, in 1829, at a cost of five thousand 
dollars. 





THE SAILOR AND HANDCART. 


In Philadelphia, a few days since, as one of our 
jolly, blue-shirt blockaders was rolling along up Third 
street, under a press of canvas and slightly by the 
head, he ran afoul of a spindle-shanked, snipe-mod- 
elled mite of an old chap, tugging along a handcart, 
tilled with miscellaneous material in the grocery and 
liquor line, that he was expressing at the rate of two 
snails to somebody above Chestnut street. | 

Jack backed off a step or two, and watched the lit- 
tle old ant trying in vain to get his go-cart up over 
the curbstones out of one of those little side channels 
above Spruce. Then all at once Jack’s generosity 
set in strong; and as he sung out, “ Look a here, old 
shipmate, 1’ll lend ye a hand at that are side-wheel 
craft o’ yourn.” He picked the mite of a manikin up 
bodily, set him down in the cart on top of his cargo, 
and laying hold of the thing, away he went about 
fourteen knots an hour, running down a small dog, 
over an old gentleman’s corns, who set up a yell 
louder than the dog’s. And on drove Jack under full 
sail, bouncing the little old atom about like a pea on 
a hot skillet—Jack rattled across Walnut street, cap- 
sizing that antediluvian old Irish apple woman on 
the corner, sending her wares flying in four dozen 
different directions. 

Up across Dock street mad-cap Jack drove head- 
long into a crowd, ramming a policeman’s shins on 
one tack, carrying away a well-dressed lady’s crin- 
oline on the other, fairly running over a country 
gentleman and a small-sized nigger, driving each 
way out of the channel a half dozen pedestrians, and 
finally capsizing the craft vip into the gutter, sending 
its cargo of print butter, salt mackerel, sliced ham, 
eggs, sugar, sweet potatoes, lard, little old man, ete., 
broad-cast, and out under the street-car wheels, 

Countryman rose in wrath upon « small boy, for 
tripping him up, boy made a desperate dive between 
a smart-looking gentleman and a fine lady on his 
arm, lady stumbled, and squealed like a forty horse 
power locomotive; gentleman made a severe lick at 
the boy with his cane, and hit one of the Touch-me- 
not Rangers in the face, Ranger blazed away with a 
revolver in a second; policeman made a grab at the 
pistolian, somebody hit the star a swipe that sent him 
to the oblique-right towards the American Telegraph 
oftice ; about ten excited individuals went to punching 
everybody’s head; in the midst of the miscellaneous 
emeute, Jack wedged himself out through the crowd 
and scud down the nearest alley, saying to himself: 

‘Weli, blast my wig, if that are aint a breeze to 
kick up about capsizin’ a bloody old wheelbarrow.” 





LONG £*“'D SHORT. 

A tall Eastern girl, named Short, long loved a cer- 
tain big Mr. Little, while Little, little thinking of 
Short, loved a little lass named Long. To make a 
long stery short, Little proposed to Long; and Short 
longed to be even with Little’s short-comings. So 
Short meeting Long, threatened to marry Little be- 
fore long, which cause: Little, in a short time, to 
marry Long. 

Query.—Diid tall Short love big Little less because 





Little loved Long? 
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EMILY’S BIRTHDAY MORNING. 


Sisters, will you awake and rise ? 
I awoke an hour ago; 

And even then the sun had been up, 
How long I do not know; 

And the merry sparrows were waking up, 
And leaving the snug, soft nest; 

I heard them twitter, as if they said— 

‘Early to rise is best."* 

And I thought what a beautiful world it is 
When the sun is out in the sky, 

How the old earth's face breaks out into smiles 
When he opens his great bright eye. 


Ah! now you are opening sleepy eyes; 
Pray do not close them again, 

But open them wide, that their light may come 
As the sun through the window-pane. 

When I woke this morning, I felt so glad, 
And at first I knew not why, 

But it seemed as if a sweet voice said, 

“Some promised pleasure is nigh."* 

Then I rubbed my eyes, and opened them wide, 
And at once I knew the day; 

And at once, as quick as thought, I sent 
All the lingering sleep away. 


I think it a sweet and pleasant thing 
To be having one's birthday now— 

In the summer time, when the merry birds 
Are singing on every bough; 

When the long, long days are sunny and clear, 
And a thousand flowers come out 

To smile in your face wherever you go— 
In the meadows and all about; 

And the brook is making such merry noise, 
That it always seemed to me 

As if it laughed, as it danced along, 
With a kind of holiday glee. 


I wonder what we shall do to-day! 
Make haste, and we'll get to know. 

I wish mama would take us a drive 
Where blackberry hedges grow, 

Away from the dull, old dusty town, 
To play where the fields are green, 

Where the great old trees, with their leafy arms, 
Make such a pleasant screen. 

We'd gather the flowers till our hands were full— 
Flowers sweet as the summer day; 

And you should make me a wreath to wear, 
Because it's my own birthday. 


I know where the great dog-daisies grow, 
And forget-me-nots down by the brook, 

And many a dear little flower besides 
That brightens its own sweet nook. 

I know where the reddest roses smile 
Back to the smiling skies, 

And golden lambsfoot and pretty speedwell, 
Blue as a baby's eyes. 

What a merry day we thus might have— 
How blithe, and happy, and free! 

Make haste, and let us away down stairs, 
And learn what's going to be. 


+e > 


THE ITALIAN LOVERS. 





THE sun had not yet risen. Over Vesuvius lay a 
thick gray sheet of mist, which stretched away to- 
wards Naples, and obscured the little towns along the 
coast. The sea wascalm. The harbor was built ina 
narrow bay under the high and rocky Sorrentine 
coast, and here the fishermen and their wives were 
already moving about, and pulling to shore the boats 
and nets which had been lying out all night. Others 
prepared the barks, trimmed the sails, and got out 
the oars and masts from the caves, which were built 
deep into the rock, and in which the tackle was kept 
at night. Not an idler was to be seen—even those 
who were too old to go out in the boats, helped to 
pullin the nets; and here and there on one of the 
flat roofs stood an old woman, turning her spindle, or 
busy looking after her grandchildren. 

**Do you see, Rachela, there is our padre curato?” 
said an old woman to a little creature ten years old 
standing near her, and busy with her spindle. ‘He 
is just getting into the boat; Antonino is to row him 
over to Capri. Maria Santissima! how sleepy the 
reverend gentleman looks!’? And so saying, she 
waved her hand to a pleasant-looking little priest 
who had just settled himself in the boat, after hav- 
ing first carefully spread his black cloak over the 
wooden bench, Others on the shore paused in their 
work to watch the padre go off, as he nodded and 
bowed from side to side. 

**Why must he goto Capri, grandmother?” said 
the child; ‘‘ have they got no padre there, that they 
must borrow ours?” 

‘Don’t be so silly, child,” said the old woman; 
“they have got padres enough, and the most beauti- 
ful churches, and even a hermit, which we have not 
got. But there is a grand signora there; and she 
lived here in Sorrento for a long time, and was very 
ill; so the padre wus often obliged to go to her with 
the sacrament, because they thought she would not 
live till the morning. Well, the Holy Virgin has 
helped her, and she has grown strong and wellagain, 
and can bathe in the sea everyday. When she went 
back to Capri, she gave a whole heap of beautiful 
ducats to the church and to the poor, and would not 
go till the padre had promised to visit her, so that 
she might confess to him. Itis astonishing what a 
dealshe thinks of him; and we may bless ourselves 
that we have got such a padre, with talents worthy 
of an archbishop, and who is so run after by grand 
people. The Madonna protect him,” and with these 
words, she nodded to the little bark which was just 
going to push off down below. 

“Shall we have fine weather, my son?’’ asked the 
little priest, glancing doubttully away towards 


“The sun has not yet shone out,” answered the 
lad; “ he’ll soon drive away that bit of tog.” 

“Then pull away, so that we get there betvre the 
heat.” 

Antonino was just taking the long oar to push out 
into the open sea, when he suddenly stopped, and 
looked up towards the steep path which led down 
trom the little town of Sorrento to the harbor beneath. 
A slight girlish figure was visible up there, hurrying 
down over the stones, and waving a handkerchief. 
She carried alittle bundle under her arm, and her ap- 
pearance was poor enough. Nevertheless, she had a 
lofty way of carrying her head, and the plaits of hair 
which were coiled over her forehead seemed to 
crown her like a diadem. 

“ What are we waiting for?” asked the padre. 
“Somebody is coming who wants to go to Capri 
too. By your leave, padre, we sha’nt go the slower, 
for it’s only a young girl of scarcely eighteen years.” 

At this moment the girl appeared from behind the 
wall which hid the winding-path. 

* Laurella,” said the padre; ‘“* what has she got to 
do at Capri?” 

Antonino shrugged his shoulders; the girl hur- 
ried forwards, her eyes cast down. 

“Good morning, la Rabbiata,” cried someof the 
young men who were standing round. They would 
have said more if the presence of the padre had not 
held them in respect, for the cool way in which the 
girl received their salutation seemed to make them 
more insolent. 

**Good morning, Laurella,” said the padre; ‘‘ how 
goes it? are thou going to Capri?” 

“With your leave, padre. Ask Antonino; he is 
the master of the boat. Every one is master of his 
own property; and God ruler overus all. There is a 
half carline,” said Laurella, without looking at the 
young boatman, “if I can go for that.” 

** You can use it better than I,” muttered the lad, 
pushing away some baskets of oranges so as to make 
room for her. (He was going to sell them at Capri, 
where the land is too dry to produce oranges enough 
for the wants of the many visitors.) 

“T will not go for nothing,” answered the girl, 
bending her black eyebrows. 

. “Come now, child,” said the padre, “he is a good 
lad, and does not wish to enrich himself from thy 
poverty. There now, get in—” and he gave her his 
hand—“ and sit down by me. Why, he has spread 
out his jacket tor thee to sit on; he did not as much 
for me; but young people are always so; for the 
smallest bit of womanhood, people care more than 
for ten holy fathers. Now, no excuses. Tonino; it is 
our God has made it;”” meanwhile, Laurella had got 
in an’ sat down, after having first carefully pushed 
away the jacket. Tonino let it lie, but muttered 
something between his teeth; then he pulled hard 
against the current, and the little boat flew out into 
the gulf. ‘‘ What hast thou in thy bundle?” asked 
the padre, as they sped away over the sea, which was 
just lit up by the first rays of thesun. 

“Silk, cotton, and bread, padre; the silk is fora 
woman at Capri who makes ribbons; and the cotton 
for some one else.” 

“ Hast thou spunit thyself?” 

“Yes, padre.”’ 

“Tf 1 remember rightly, thou canst also make 
ribbons?” 

** Yes sir, but my mother is worse again, sv that I 
cannot leave home, and we cannot pay for a loom for 
ourselves.” 

“Worse, is she? Dear me! whenI was with you 
at Easter she was sitting up.” 

“Spring is always the worst time for her; since 
the great storms and the earthquakes, she has had 
so much pain, that she had been obliged to lie down.” 


“Do not leave off praying, my child, and asking 
the Holy Virgin to make intercession for thee. When 
thou camest down to the shore, they called thee ‘ la 
Rabbiata.’ Why so? It is not a nice name for a 
Christian, who ought to be meek and humble.” 

The dark face of the girl glowed all over, and her 
eyes sparkled. 

“They mock me, because I don’t dance and sing 
and chatter like the others; they ought to let me 
alone, I don’t meddle with them.” 

“Thou mightest, however, be pleasant to every 
one; others whose life is easier may dance and sing, 
but even one who is sad can have a pleasant word 
for all.” 

She cast down her eyes, and pulled her eyebrows 
over them. They went ona little while in silence. 
The sun had now risen in full splendor over the 
mountains; the peak of Vesuvius reared itself over 
the sheet of cloud which still clung to its base, and 
the white houses on the plain of Sorrento peeped out 
from the green orange-trees. 

“Has nothing more been heard of that artist, 
Laurella, that Neapolitan who wished to have thee 
for awite?” asked the padre. 

She shook her head. 

** He came to take thy portrait, why didst thou not 
let him?” 

“What did he want with it? There are others 
more beautiful than I—and then—who knows what 
he would have done with it; he might have bewitch- 
ed me with it, mother said, and hurt my soul, or even 
killed me.” 

‘Think not such sinful things,” said the padre, 
seriously; ‘‘art thou not always in God’s hand, 
without whose will not a hair of thy head can perish? 
and dost thou suppose that a man with a portrait in 
his possession is stronger than the great God? be- 
sides, thou couldst see that he only meant kindly to- 
wards thee; would he have wished to marry thee 
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otherwise?” 


She was silent. 

“And why didst thou refuse him? They said he | 
was a good man, and would have supported thee 
and thy mother better than thou canst do with thy 
little bit of spinning and silk-winding.” 

‘*We are poor people,” she said, passionately, 
“and my mother has been ill a long while; we 
should only have been a burden to him. I could 
never pass for a signora, and when his friends came 
to see him, he would have been ashamed of me.” 
**How thou talkest! I tell thee, child, that he 
was a good gentleman; besides, he was going to 
settle at Sorrento; there will not soon again be such 
another, who seemed tv be sent straight from heaven 
to help you.” 

* 1 don’t want a husband; never!” said she, quite 
determinately, and as if to herself. 

‘*Hast thou taken an oath, or wilt thou turn 
nun?” _— 

She shook her head. 

“They are right who call thee obstinate, though 
such a name is not nice; dost thou not consider that 
thou art not alone in the world, and by this stub- 
bornness thou makest the life and the sufferings of 
thy poor mother only more bitter; what sufficient 
reason was there to refuse every honest hand which 
would support thee and thy mother; answer me, 
Laurella?” 

“There is a reason,” said she, gently and hesita- 
tingly, “‘ but I cannot tell it.” 

“Not tell it—not even to me—not to thy father 
contessor? At another time thou wouldst have no 
difficulty in telling me; is it not so?” 

She nodded. 

“Then relieve thy heart, child; if thou art in the 
right, I will be the first to allow it; but thou art 
young, and knowest nothing of the world, and some 
day thou mightest repent that for a childish fancy 
thou shouldst have thrown away thy happiness.” 

She cast a rapid, timid glance at the lad whe sat 
at the end of the boat, rowing busily, with his wool- 
en cap pulled down right over his brow. He was 
looking sidelong at the water, and seemed to be lost 
in his own thoughts. The padre observed her glance, 
and bent his ear nearer to her. ‘ You did not know 
my father?” whispered she, and her eyes became 
tierce. 

“Thy father? Why, I think he died when thou 
wast scarcely ten ; what has thy father, who may bein 
paradise, to do with thy obstinacy?” 

**You did not know him, padre, you do not know 
that he is entirely to blame for my mother’s illness.” 

* How sv?” 

“ Because he ill-used her, and beat her and kicked 
her. I still remember the nights when he came 
home in a rage; she never said a word, and did 
everything that he wished; but he, he beat her till 
my heart was ready to break; I used to pull the bed- 
clothes over my head, and pretend to sleep, but in 
reality I cried the whole night. Aud when he saw 
her lying on the floor, then suddenly he would change 
and drag her up, and kiss her till she screamed out 
that he would stifle her. Mother forbade me ever 
to say a word ubout it, but it wore her out, so that, 
now all these long years since he died she bas never 
got well, and ifshe should die soon, which God for- 
bid, I know well who killed her.” 

The little priest shook his head, and seemed un- 
willingly to acknowledge his penitent in the right. 
At last he said, ‘“‘ Forgive him, as thy mother has; 
do not fix thy thoughts upon such sad _ pictures, 
Laurella; better times will come, and make thee 
forget it all.” 

‘* Never shall I forget that,” said she, shuddering, 
‘and therefore I sha)l remain single, in order to be 
subject to noone who will first ill-treat me, and then 
fondle me; if any one wanted to beat me or kiss me 
now, I should know how to defend myself, but my 
mother could not defend herself trom either blows or 
kisses because she loved him; and I will not be made 
illor wretched by any one because I love him.” 

‘Thou art a child, and talkest like one that knows 
nothing of what goes onin the world; are all men 
like thy poor father, that they give way to every 
temper and passion, and ill-treat their wives? Hast 
thou not seen plenty of good people in the neighbor- 
hood, and wives who live in peace and unity with 
their husbands?” 

*“‘ Nobody knew how my father treated my mother, 
for she would a thousand times rather have died 
than have complained of it to any one, and all be- 
cause she loved him; if love seals one’s lips when 
one ought to cry for help, and makes one defence- 
less against wrong such as one would not endure 
from one’s worst enemies, then I willnever give my 
heart to a man.” 

‘I tell thee thou art a child, and knowest not 
what thou sayest; when the time is come, the ques- 
tion whether thou lovest or not will often arise in 
thy heart, and then all these resolutions will be 
forgotten.” 

Again a pause, after which the padre began again: 

“And that artist, didst thou make up thy mind 
that he would use thee ill?” 

‘He used to look asI have seen my father look 
when he asked pardon of my mother, and wanted to 
take herin his arms to make peace with her again; 
I know those eyes, it made me shudder to see them 
again.” 

After this she kept a persevering silence. The 
padre was silent also; perhaps he was thinking of 
many beautiful maxims which he might have held 
up before the girl, but the young boatman had grown 

uneasy towards the end of the confession, and thus 
checked him. After rowing for two hours, they ar- 





ried the padre out of the boat over the little rippling 
waves, and carefully set him down, Laurella, how- 
ever, would not wait till he waded back for her; she 
gathered her little skirt together, and with her wood- 
en slippers in her right hand, and the bundle in her 
left, she nimbly splashed through the water. 

**I dare say [shall be at Capri a long time to-day,” 
said the padre, ‘“‘and thou needest not wait for me; 
perhaps I shall not return till to-morrow; and, Lau- 
rella, when thou reachest home, remember me to 
thy mother; I shall come and see you this week. 
Thou wilt go home befvure night?” 

‘““If I have an opportunity,” said the girl, and 
pretended to be busy with her dress. 

“T must go back, too,” said Antonino, trying to 
speak in an indifferent tone; ‘‘I shall wait for you 
tillthe Ave Maria; if you don’t come then, I will go 
my own way.” 

“Thou must go, Laurella,” broke in the little 
padre; ‘‘thou canst not leave thy mother alone at 
night; art thou guing far?” 

“To Anacapri—to a vineyard.” 

“And I must go towards Capri; God protect thee, 
child, and thou too, my son.” 

Laurella kissed her hand, and a farewell escaped 
her, which the padre and Antonino might both ap- 
propriate. Antonino, however, did not claim any of 
it; he pulled oft his cap to the padre, without even 
looking at Laurella. When both, however, had turn- 
ed their backs upon him, he let his eyes wander after 
the holy father for an instant as he wearily plodded 
through the deep shingle, and then fixed them upon 
the girl, who had turned to the right to go up the 
hill, holding her hand over her eyes to shield them 
from the burning sun. Before the path disappeared, 
she paused a moment as if for breath, and looked 
back. Theshore lay at her feet, with the sea lovely 
in its intense blue; above her towered the lofty cliffs 
—it was indeed a view worth looking at. It so hap- 
pened that in glancing towards Tonino’s boat she 
met his eyes; each made a gesture of impatience, 
and the girl continued her way with a sullen expres- 
sion on her face. 

It was not long past noon, and already Antonino 
had been sitting for two hours on a bench before the 
osteria. He must have had something on his mind, 
for he was constantly getting up and walking into 
the sun, and looking hard at the paths which led 
right and leit to the two little island towns. 

He then said to the hostess that he was afraid of 
the weather; it might remain tine, but he well kirew 
that color of the sea and of the water; it had looked 
just like that befvre the great storm when he had so 
much trouble to get the English family safe to shore. 


‘How have you fared at Sorrento?” said the host- 
ess; “‘ better than we did here in Capri?” 

“I could not have afforded maccaroni if I had had 
only the boat to depend upon; now and then taking 
a letter to Naples, or taking out a signor to fish; that 
was all; but you know that my uncle has great 
orange-gardens, and is a rich man; ‘ Tonino,’ said 
he, ‘so long asI live you shall not want, and when I 
die, you’ll find yourself provided for ;’ so with God’s 
help, I have got through the winter.” 

‘Has he children, your uncle?” . 

‘No, he was never married, and was a long while 
away from home; during that time he made a great 
deal of money, and now he’s going to set up a great 
fishery, and will put me at the head of it.” 

“Then you are a made man, Antonino!” 

The young sailor shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Every one must bear his own burden,” said he; 
and then he jumped up and looked again right and 
left after the weather, though he must have known 
that there is but one weather side. 

“Let me bring you another bottle, your uncle can 
pay for it,” said the hostess. 

“Only one more glass,” said he, ‘“ for you have a 
fiery kind of wine here—my head is quite hot al- 
ready.” 

“Tt does not go into the blood,” saidthe woman; 
“you can drink as much as you like; there, my hus- 
band is just coming, you must stay and talk with him 
a little.” 

And the stately padrone of the tavern appeared, 
coming down from the mountain, his net upon his 
shoulder, and his red cap on his bushy head. He 
had been taking some fish to the town, which the 
grand lady had ordered for the good priest from Sor- 
rento. When he caught sight of the young man, he 
waved him a cordial welcome, sat down on the bench 
beside him, and began to talk. His wife had just 
brought asecond bottle of pure unadulterated Capri 
wine, when footsteps were heard crunching on the 
hard sand to the left, and Laurella made her ap- 
pearance on the road from Anacapri. She gave a 
slight nod, and then stood still. Antonino jumped 
up. 

“I must go,” said he, “ it is a girl from Sorrento, 
who came across early to-day with the priest, and 
wants to get back to her sick mother before night.” 

“* Well, well, there is plenty of time before night,” 
said the fisherman; ‘she will have time to drink a 
glassof wine. Here, wife, bring another glass.” 

‘* Thank you, | wont drink,” said Laurella, with- 
out moving. 

‘Pour out, wife,” said the man; ‘pour out, she 
must drink.” 

“Leave her alone,” said the lad; “she has a 
strong will; what she does not wish, not even a saint 
could persuade her to do;” and with that he took a 
hurried leave, ran down to the boat, undid the rope, 
and stood waiting for the girl. 

She nodded once more to the hostess of the tavern, 
and then sauntered slowly towards the buat. She 





rived in the little harbor of Capri. Antunino car- 


tirst looked round, as if she expected other passen- 
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gers to appear. On the shore, however, there was | 


GY | not a human being; the fishermen were either | 


| 











asleep or out at sea with their lines and nets; at the | 
doors sat a few women and children asleep or spin- 
ning, and the strangers who had come over in the | 
morning were waiting for the cool of day t» return. 


Laurella could not look back very long, for before she | + 


knew what he was doing, Antonino had taken her in 
his arms, and carried her like a child to the boat, 
Then he sprang in after her, and with a few strokes 
of the oar they were onthe opensea, She had seated 
herself at the fore-part of the boat, with her back | 


half turned towards him, so that he could only see | - 


her profile; her features were graver than usual; | 
there was an obstinate expression round the deli- | 
cate nostril; over the low brow the hair fell thickly, 
and the full lips were tightly closed. After they had 
gone on a little while in silence, the sun began to 
scorch her, so she took the cloth in which the bread 
was wrapped and threw it over her head. Then she 
began to make her dinner of the bread, for she had 
tasted nothing at Capri. Antonino could not see her 
do that for long. He took out one of the orange 
baskets, and handing two oranges to her, said, 
pleasantly. 

“There is something to eat with your bread, Lau- | 
rella; don’t think that I kept them for you; they | 
rolled out of the basket into the boat, and I found | 
them when I put the empty baskets back again.” 


“You eat them,” said Laurella; “the bread is 
enough for me.” 





you have been a long way.” 

“They gave me a glass of water up on the moun- 
tain,” said she; ‘‘ that has refreshed me already.” 

“As you like,” said he, and let them drop back | 
into the basket. | 

Renewed silence. Thesea was smooth as a mirror, | 
and hardly rippled round the boat; the white sea- 
birds who built in the caves on the shore pursued 
their prey without their usual cry. 

“ You might take the two oranges to your mother,” | 
began Antonino again. | 

“We have some at home,” said she, “ and when | 
they are finished, I shall buy fresh ones.” 

«O, take them to her from me.” | 

“She does not know you,” said she. 

“You might tell her who I am,” persisted he. 

“T don’t know you either,” said she. 

It was not the first time that she had so ignored 
him; a year befure, when the painter had just come 
to Sorrento, it happened on a Saturday that An- 
tonino was playing * Boccia,” with other young fel- | 
lows of the place in the square near the principal | 
street. There the artist first met Laurella, who 
passed along without seeing him, with a pi'cher of 
water on her head. The Neapolitan, struck with | 
her appearance, stood and gazed after her, though | 
he was standing in the very middle of the space 
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| 

| 
“They are refreshing in the heat,” said he, ‘and | 

| 

| 


chosen for the game, and might have cleared it in | ' 


three steps. A ball which hit him roughly on the 
ankle soon reminded him that this was not the place 
four such meditations. He looked round as if he ex- 
pected an apology; the young boatman who had 
thrown the ball stood silent and defiant in the midst 
of his triends, so that the stranger found it advisable 
to avoid an altercation, and walk away. Yet the 
incident had been talked about more than once when | 
the painter openly courted Laurella. 

“1 don’t know him,” said she, hesitatingly, when 
the painter asked her whether she refused him for 
that rude lad. ‘ 

They sat in the boat, like the bitterest enemies, 
and yet the hearts of both were beating wildly. The 
good-tempered face of Antonino was vivlently flush- 
ed; he struck into the water so that the spray splashed 
over him, and his lips trembled as if with angry 
words. She pretended not to notice him, but putting 
on her most careless look, leaned over the edge of 
the boat, and let the water run rippling through her 
fingers. Only her eyebrows still quivered, and it was 
in vain that she held her wet hands against her 
burning cheeks to cool them. Now they were in the 
middle of the sea; far and near not a sail was to be 
seen; the island had disappeared, and the coast lay 
far away bathed in sunshine; not even a seagull 
broke the solitude. 

Antonino looked round; a thought seemed to rise 
withinhim. The flush suddenly died from his cheek, 
and he let the oars fall. Involuntarily, Laurella 
turned to look at him, startled, but fearless. 

“T must put an end to this,” broke forth the 
other; ‘it has lasted too long already, and I only 
wonder that it has not made an end of me. You 
don’t know me, you say? Have you not observed 
long enough how I have passed you as if senseless, 
because all the while my keart was bursting to 
speak to you? and you—you madea wicked face, 
aud turned your back upon me!” 

“What had I to say to you?” said she, shortly; 
“T saw quite well what you were after; I was not 

just going to give myself up to the first person who 
cared for me, fur as a husband, I don’t like you; 
neither you nor anybody else.” 

“Nor anybody,” screamed he; “you wont always 
Say that, because you have sent off the painter. 
Bah! why you were only a child then; some day 
you will feel rather dull, and then, proud as you are, 
you will take the first you can get; no one knows bis 
future.” 

“ Possibly I may some day change my mind; what 
does it matter to you?” 

“What matters it tome?” he broke forth, and 
sprang from the bench so that the boat all but up- 
set—* what matters it to me? and you can ask such 
4 question when you see the state I amin. I only 





























ried the padre out of the boat over the little rippling 
waves, and carefully set him down. Laurella, how- 
ever, would not wait till he waded back for her; she 
gathered her little skirt together, and with her wood- 
en slippers in her right hand, and the bundle in her 
left, she nimbly splashed through the water. 

‘I dare say Ishall be at Capri a long time to-day,” 
said the padre, ‘and thou needest not wait for me; 
perhaps I shall not return till to-morrow; and, Lau- 
rella, when thou reachest home, remember me to 
thy mother; I shall come and see you this week. 
Thou wilt go home befure night?” 

“If I have an opportunity,” said the girl, and 
pretended to be busy with her dress. 

“IT must go back, too,” said Antonino, trying to 
speak in an indifferent tone; ‘I shall wait for you 
tillthe Ave Maria; if you don’t come then, I will go 
my own way.” 

“Thou must go, Laurella,” broke in the little 
padre; ‘“‘thou canst not leave thy mother alone at 
night; art thou guing far?” 

“To Anacapri—to a vineyard.” 

“And I must go towards Capri; God protect thee, 
child, and thou too, my son.” 

Laurella kissed her hand, and a farewell escaped 
her, which the padre and Antonino might both ap- 
propriate. Antonino, however, did not claim any of 
it; he pulled oft his cap to the padre, without even 
looking at Laurella. When both, however, had turn- 
ed their backs upon him, he let his eyes wander after 
the holy father for an instant as he wearily plodded 
through the deep shingle, and then fixed them upon 
the girl, who had turned to the right to go up the 
hill, holding her hand over her eyes to shield them 
from the burning sun. Before the path disappeared, 
she paused a moment as if for breath, and looked 
back. Theshore lay at her feet, with the sea lovely 
in its intense blue; above her towered the lofty cliffs 
—it was indeed a view worth looking at. It so hap- 
pened thatin glancing towards Tonino’s boat she 
met his eyes; each made a gesture of impatience, 
and the girl continued her way with a sullen expres- 
sion on her face. 

It was not long past noon, and already Antonino 
had been sitting for two hours on a bench before the 
osteria. He must have had something on his mind, 
for he was constantly getting up and walking into 
the sun, and looking hard at the paths which led 
right and leit to the two little island towns. 

He then said to the hostess that he was afraid of 
the weather; it might remain fine, but he well krew 
that color of the sea and of the water; it had looked 
just like that befvre the great storm when he had so 
much trouble to get the English family safe to shore. 


“ How have you fared at Sorrento?” said the host- 
ess; “‘ better than we did here in Capri?” 

“T could not have afforded maccaroni if I had had 
only the boat to depend upon; now and then taking 

‘ a letter to Naples, or taking out a signor to fish; that 
was all; but you know that my uncle has great 
orange-gardens, and is a rich man; ‘ Tonino,’ said 
he, ‘so long asI live you shall not want, and when I 
die, you’ll find yourself provided for ;’ so with God’s 
help, I have got through the winter.” 

‘Has he children, your uncle?” . 

‘““No, he was never married, and was a long while 
away from home; during that time he made a great 
deal of money, and now he’s going to set up a great 
tishery, and will put me at the head of it.” 

“Then you are a made man, Antonino!” 

The young sailor shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Every one must bear his own burden,” said he; 
and then he jumped up and looked again right and 
left after the weather, though he must have known 
that there is but one weather side. 

“ Let me bring you another bottle, your uncle can 
pay for it,” said the hostess. 

“Only one more glass,” said he, “ for you have a 
fiery kind of wine here—my head is quite hot al- 
ready.” 

“Tt does not go into the blood,” saidthe woman; 
“you can drink as much as you like; there, my hus- 
band is just coming, you must stay and talk with him 
a little.” 

And the stately padrone of the tavern appeared, 
coming down from the mountain, his net upon his 
shoulder, and his red cap on his bushy head. He 
had been taking some fish to the town, which the 
grand lady had ordered for the good priest from Sor- 
rento, When he caught sight of the young man, he 
waved him a cordial welcome, sat down on the bench 
beside him, and began to talk. His wife had just 
brought asecond bottle of pure unadulterated Capri 
wine, when footsteps were heard crunching on the 
hard sand to the left, and Laurella made her ap- 
pearance on the road from Anacapri. She gave a 
slight nod, and then stood still. Antonino jumped 
up. 

“TI must go,” said he, * it is a girl from Sorrento, 
who came across early to-day with the priest, and 
wants to get back to her sick mother before night.” 

** Well, well, there is plenty of time before night,” 
said the fisherman; ‘she will have time to drink a 
glassof wine. Here, wife, bring another glass.” 

‘Thank you, [ wont drink,” said Laurella, with- 
out moving. 

**Pour out, wife,” said the man; ‘‘ pour out, she 
must drink.” 

‘Leave her alone,” said the lad; “she has a 
strong will; what she does not wish, not even a saint 
could persuade her to do;” and with that he took a 
hurried leave, ran down to the boat, undid the rope, 
and stood waiting for the girl. 

She nodded once more to the hostess of the tavern, 
ind then sauntered slowly towards the boat. She 
tirst looked round, as if she expected other passen- 
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gers to appear. On the shore, however, there was 
not a human being; the fishermen were either 
asleep or out at sea with their lines and nets; at the 
doors sat a few women and children asleep or spin- 
ning, and the strangers who had come over in the 
morning were waiting for the cool of day t» return. 
Laurella could not look back very long, for before she 
knew what he was doing, Antonino had taken her in 
his arms, and carried her like a child to the boat. 
Then he sprang in after her, and with a few strokes 
of the oar they were onthe opensea. She had seated 
herself at the fore-part of the boat, with her back 
half turned towards him, so that he could only see 
her profile; her features were graver than usual; 
there was an obstinate expression round the deli- 
cate nostril; over the low brow the hair fell thickly, 
and the full lips were tightly closed. After they had 
gone on a little while in silence, the sun began to 
scorch her, so she took the cloth in which the bread 
was wrapped and threw it over her head. Then she 
began to make her dinner of the bread, for she had 
tasted nothing at Capri. Antonino could not see her 
do that for long. He took out one of the orange 
baskets, and handing two oranges to her, said, 
pleasantly. 

“There is something to eat with your bread, Lau- 
rella; don’t think that I kept them for you; they 
rolled out of the basket into the boat, and I found 
them when I put the empty baskets back again.” 

“You eat them,” said Laurella; “the bread is 
enough for me.” 

“ They are refreshing in the heat,” said he, ‘and 
you have been a long way.” 

“They gave me a glass of water up on the moun- 
tain,”’ said she; ‘‘ that has refreshed me already.” 

“As you like,” said he, and let them drop back 
into the basket. 

Renewed silence. The sea was smooth asa mirror, 
and hardly rippled round the boat; the white sea- 
birds who built in the caves on the shore pursued 
their prey without their usual cry. 

“You might take the two oranges to your mother,” 
began Antonino again. 

‘““We have some at home,” said she, “ and when 
they are finished, I shall buy fresh ones.” | 

“O, take them to her from me.” 

“She does not know you,” said she. 

“You might tell her who I am,” persisted he. 

“TI don’t know you either,” said she. 

It was not the first time that she had so ignored 
him; a year before, when the painter had just come 
to Sorrento, it happened on a Saturday that An- 
tonino was playing * Boccia,” with other young fel- 
lows of the place in the square near the principal 
street. There the artist first met Laurella, who 
passed along without seeing him, with a pi'cher of 
water on her head. The Neapolitan, struck with 
her appearance, stood and gazed after her, though 
he was standing in the very middle of the space 
chosen for the game, and might have cleared it in 
three steps. A ball which hit him roughly on the 
ankle soon reminded him that this was not the place 
for such meditations. He looked round as if he ex- 
pected an apology; the young boatman who had 
thrown the ball stood silent and defiant in the midst 
of his triends, so that the stranger fuund it advisable 
to avoid an altercation, and walk away. Yet the 
incident had been talked about more than once when 
the painter openly courted Laurella. 

“1 don’t know him,” said she, hesitatingly, when 
the painter asked her whether she refused him for 
that rude lad. ‘ 

They sat in the boat, like the bitterest enemies, 
and yet the hearts of both were beating wildly. The 
good-tempered face of Antonino was violently flush- 
ed; he struck into the water so that the spray splashed 
over him, and his lips trembled as if with angry 
words, She pretended not to notice him, but putting 
on her most careless look, leaned over the edge of 
the boat, and let the water run rippling through her 
fingers. Only her eyebrows still quivered, and it was 
in vain that she held her wet hands against her 
burning cheeks to cool them. Now they were in the 
middle of the sea; far and near not a sail was to be 
seen; the island had disappeared, and the coast lay 
tar away bathed in sunshine; not even a seagull 
broke the solitude. 

Antonino looked round; a thought seemed to rise 
withinhim. The flush suddenly died from his cheek, 
and he let the oars fall. Involuntarily, Laurella 
turned to look at him, startled, but fearless. 

“T must put an end to this,’’ broke forth the 
other; ‘‘it has lasted too long already, and I only 
wonder that it has not made an end of me. You 
don’t know me, you say? Have you not observed 
long enough how I have passed you as if senseless, 
because all the while my keart was bursting to 
speak to you? and you—you madea wicked face, 
and turned your back upon me!” 

“What had Ito say to you?” said she, shortly; 
“T saw quite well what you were after; I was not 
just going to give myself up to the first person who 
cared for me; fur as a husband, I don’t like you; 
neither you nor anybody else.” 

“Nor anybody,” screamed he; ‘‘ you wont always 
Say that, because you have sent off the painter. 
Bah! why you were only a child then; some day 
you will feel rather dull, and then, proud as you are, 
you will take the first you can get; no one knows his 
future.” 


“ Possibly I may some day change my mind; what 
does it matter to you?” 
“What matters it tome?” he broke forth, and 





Sprang from the bench so that the boat all but up- 
Set—‘ what matters it to me? and you can ask such | 
& question when you see the state I amin. I only | 


—— 


know that I’d rather die than allow myself to be so 
treated!” - 

“Have I ever engaged myself to you?” said she; 
“can I help itif your head is turned? What power 
have you over me?” 

“Ah! true enough,” said he; “it’s certainly not 
written down, nor has the lawyer put it into Latin, 
and sealed it; but this I know, that I have as much 
right to you as to go to heaven if I am an honest 
fellow; do you fancy that 1 will stand by to see you 
go tochurch with another man, while all the girls 
go by and shrug their shoulders? am I to be insult- 
ed like that?” 

* Do as you like,” said she; “I shan’t be afraid, 
however much you threaten; besides, I shall do what 
Tiike?” 

“You will not say so long,” said he, and trembled 
from head to foot; ‘‘I am man enough not to let 
my whole life be blighted by such a piece of inso- 
lence. Do you know that you are here in my power, 
and must do what I like?” 

It was now her turn to tremble, but she turned 
her flashing eyes upon him. 

‘Kill me if youdare,” said she, slowly. 

“ One must not do anything by halves,” and his 
voice grew softer; “there is room fur us both in the 
sea; I can’t help you, child,” and he spoke in a 
dreaming, almost tender tone; ‘but we must go 
down, both of us, and at the same time, and now!” 
he screamed, and suddenly seized her with both arms. 
But in an instant he drew back, his right hand cov- 
ered with blood, fur she had bitten deep into it. 

“Must Ido what you like?” screamed she, and 
pushed him from her; “let us see if I amin your 
power;”’ and with that she sprang over the edge of 
the boat into the water, and for an instant disap- 
peared; she rose again, however, directly. Her little 
skirt was clinging tightly to her, her hair was un- 
done by the waves, and streamed about her neck; 
she made no sound, but swam with all her might to- 
wards the shore. 

He stood in the boat leaning forwards, his looks 
tixed upon her, as it a miracle was being worked 
before his eyes. At last he roused himself, seized the 
oars, and with all the strength he could muster, 
pulled after her, the blood all the time dropping 
from his hand into the bottom of the boat. In an 
instant he was by her side, quickly as she swam. 

‘ By the Holy Virgin,” he screamed, “come into 
the boat; I was mad, God knows; what was the mat- 
ter with me? it was like a flash of lightning, so that 
I did not know what I said or did. You are to for- 
give me, Laurella, only spare your life, and come 
back into the boat!” 

She swam as if she heard nothing. 

* You cannot swim to land,” said he, “it is still 
two miles; think of your mother; if anything were 
to happen to you, she would die of grief.” 

She measured the distance from the coast with her 
eye, then without a word she swam to the boat, and 
grasped the side. He stood up to help her, and as 
he did so his jacket, which was lying on the bench, 
slipped into the sea as the boat leaned over to one 
side by the weight of the girl. Dexterously she 
lifted herself into the boat, and took her former seat. 
When he saw her safe, he took to his oars again. 

She meanwhile, wrung out her little skirt and 
squeezed the water from her hair; as she did this 
she saw the blood in the bottom of the boat; she 
cast a quick glance at his hand, with which he plied 
the oar as if there was nothing the matter with it. 

“‘There!”? said she, and handed him her handker- 
chief. He shook his head, and rowed on. 

At last she went up to him, and bound the hand- 
kerchief tightly round the deep wound. Then she 
took the oar from him, much as he tried to hinder 
her, and seated herself opposite him, not looking at 
him, but steadily at the oar, which was stained with 
his blood, and with which she rowed on swiftly and 
steadily. 

They were both pale and silent; as they drew 
nearer to land, they met several fishermen, who 
were going to lay their nets fur the night. They 
called out to Antonino, and teased Laurella, but 
neither looked up nor answered a word. The sun 
was still pretty high over Procida when they reached 
the port. Laurella shook her skirt, which had dried 
again, and sprang on shore. The old spinning- 
woman who had seen them start in the morning, 
again stood on the roof. 

““What’s the matter with your hand, Tonino?” 
she called down; “ blessed Jesus! the boat is covered 
with blood.” 

*Tt’s nothing, commare,” answered theother. ‘I 
tore myself on a nai); to-morrow it will be all right; 
the confuunded blood is always so ready to run, that 
it looks more dangerous than it is.” 

‘1 will come and put on herbs for you,” said the 
old woman; “stop, I am coming now.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, commare; it’s done, and 
to-morrow it will be all right and furgotten; my skin 
is sound, and heals quickly enough.” 

“Addio,” said Laurella, and turned towards the 
path which led up the mountain. 

** Good-night,” called the lad after her, without 
looking at her. 

Then he carried the things out of the boat, and 
climbed up the little stone stairs to his house. 

There was nobody in the two rooms in which An- 





tonino now paced backwards and forwards. Through 

the wooden shutters of the little windows came a | 
fresh breeze which he had not felt on the sea, and the | 
coolness and the solitude did him good. He stood | 
for along time before the picture of the Madonna, | 
and looked devotedly at the little silver paper glory | 
which was stuck over it; but to pray did mot occur | 


to him. For what should he ask, when he had no 
longer anything to hope for? The day seemed to 
him to stand still; he longed for the night, for he 
was weary and exhausted with loss of blood. His 
hand began to pain him violently; he seated himself 
on a stool, and undid the bandage. The blocd now 
burst forth again, and he found that his hand was 
much swelled round the wound. He washed it 
carefully, and cooled it for a longtime. When he 
looked at it again, he distinctly saw the mark of 
Laurella’s teeth. ‘She was right,” said he, ‘I was 
a brute, and deserved nothing better. I will send 
her back her handkerchief to-morrow by Guiseppe, 
for she shall not see me again.” Then hecarefully 
washed the handkerchief, and spread it out to dry, 
after he had again bound up his hand as well as he 
could. Then he threw himself on the bed and 
closed his eyes. The moon shining into the room, 
and also the pain in his hand, awoke him out of a 
half-slumber. He was just getting up to bathe it 
again, when he heard arustling at the door. 

** Who’s there?” he cried. He opened the door, 
and Laurella stood before him. 

Without a word she entered. She threw off the 
handkerchief from her head, and placed a little bas- 
ket on the table. Then she drew a long breath. 

“You came to fetch your handkerchief,” said he; 
‘‘you might have spared yourself the trouble, for I 
meant to ask Guiseppe to take it to you in the 
morning.” 

«It’s not the handkerchief,” she answered, quickly! 
“JT have been on the mountain to get herbs for you, 
to stop the bleeding; there,” said she, taking the lid 
off the basket. 

“ You give yourself too much trouble,” said he; 
“it’s already much better, and if it were worse, it 
would ouly be whet I deserve. But you should not 
be here at this time; if some one were to meet you, 
you know how they gossip, though they don’t know 
what they talk about.” 

“T don’t care about anybody,” said she, passion- 
ately; ‘¢ I must see your hand, and put the herbs on 
it; you can’t manage it yourself.” 

“T tell you it is unnecessary,” said he. 

“At least let me see for myself;” and without 
another word she seized the hand, and untied it. 
“Jesu Maria!” cried she, with a shudder, when 
she saw the great swelling. 

“It has swelled a little,’ said he, “ but the swell- 
ing will soon go down.” 

She shook her head. 

“In that state you wont be able to goin the boat 
for a week.” 

“The day after to-morrow, I think,” said he, 
quietly; ‘besides, what does it matter?” 

Meanwhile she had fetched a basin, and again 
waslied the wound, he standing and bearing it like a 
child. Then she put her herbson it, which at once 
relieved the burning, and bound up the hand with 
strips of linen from her basket. 

When it was done, he said, ‘Thank you; and 
listen, if yon would do me another favor, forgive me 
for the madness which got the better of me, and for- 
give all that I ever saidor did. 1 don’t know how it 
was, you never gave me any occasion for it, that I 
am sure of, and you shall never again hear anything 
from me to wound you.” 

“It is I who must ask your pardon,” she broke in; 
“T ought to have put everything differently, and 
more pleasantly to you, instead of irritating you by 
my stubbornness; and then besides—the wound !” 

“It was self-defence,” he exclaimed; ‘it was high 
time that I should be brought to my senses; besides, 
as I said before, you did me good, and for that I 
thank you. And now go away to bed, and there— 
there is your handkerchief, which you can take with 
you.” ° 

He handed it to her, but she remained standing, 
as if struggling with herself; at last she said, “TI 
made you lose your jacket too, and all the money for 
the oranges. It all came upon me afterwards; I 
cannot give you another, because I have no money, 
and if I had it would belong to my mother. But 
here is the silver cross which the painter gave me 
the last time he came. Since then J have not looked 
at it, andI don’t like keeping it any longer in the 
box; it is worth a few piasters, my mother said, and 
if you sold it, your loss would be partly recompensed, 
and the rest I will try to earn by spinning at night.” 

“T wont take anything.” said he, brusquely, push- 
ing away the bright little cross which she had taken 
out of her pocket. 

“You must take it,” said she; “it may be an im- 
mense time before you can earn anything with that 
hand. There it lies, and I will never set eyes on it.” 

“ Then throw it into the sea,” said he. 

“It is not a present that I make to you, it is no 
more than your right.” 

“Right? I have no right to anything of yours,” 
said he. ‘If you should ever meet me again, do me 
the favor not to look at me, so as not to remind me 
of what I owe you. And now, good-night, let this 
be all;” he put the cloth and the cross into the bas- 
ket, and shut down the lid. 

When he looked up and saw her face, he was ter- 
rified; great tears were streaming down her cheeks, 
without her making an effort to stop them. 

“Maria Santissima!” cried he, ‘are you ill? why, 
you are trembling all over.” 


“It’s nothing,” said she, “I am going home;” and | 


she staggered to the door. 

Here she could no longer control her tears, and 
leaning her head against the side of the door, she 
burst into loud and passionate sobs, but before he 
could reach her to detain her, she had suddenly turn- 
ed and thrown herself on his neck. 


“T cannot bear it,” she screamed, clinging to him; 
“T cannot listen when you say kind words to me, 
and let me go away from you, with all the blame on 
my conscience. Beat me, kick me, curse me—or if 
you still love me after all, there, take me and keep 
me, and do what you like with me—only do not send 
me away from you.” 

He held her for a moment sobbing in his arms. 

“Do I still love you!” he cried, at last. ‘ Holy 
Mother of God! do you believe that all the blood in 
my heart has been drawn out by that little wound? 
Do you not feel it beating as if it must burst my 
breast to get to you? If you only say so to tempt 
me, or because you pity me, go, and I will forget it 
all; you are not to think that you owe it to me, be- 
cause you know I am suffering through you.” 

“No,” said she, firmiy, looking up from his shoul- 
der, and fixing her streaming eyes passionately on 
his face, ‘‘I love you, and—nay, why should I hide 
it from you—I have long feared and struggled against 
it; and now I will be different, for I cannot bear not 
to look at you when I meet you. Now I will kiss 
you,” said she, “so that if you were ever again to 
feel doubtful, you might say to yourself, she has 
kissed me, and Laurella would not kiss any one but 
the man she has chosen for her husband.” She 
kissed him three times, and then she tore herself 
away,and said, ‘‘ Cood-night, dearest! go to rest, 
and cure your hand, and don’t come with me, for I 
am not afraid, not of anybody, but of you.” 

With that she glided through the door, and dis- 
appeared in the dark shadow of the wall. Long after 
he remained at the window gazing out on to the dark 
sea, above which the stars seemed to float. 

The next time the little padre curato emerged 
from the. confessional, where Laurella had been 
kneeling a long while, he laughed gently to himself. 
“Who would have tiought,” said he to himself, 
“that God would so soon take pity on that wayward 
girl? and I blamed myself that I had not attacked 
that demon of obstinacy more strongly! But our 
eyes are shozt-ighted for the ways of heaven. Well, 
the Lord be praised, and grant that I may live to be 
rowed over the sea by Laurella’s boy!” 


A SLIGHTED FELLOW-BOARDER. 


No other animal is placed in circumstances which 
tend so continually to sharpen its wits as THE RAT; 
nor does any other appear to be ofa more improvable 
nature. He is of a most intelligent family, being re- 
lated to the beaver. And, in civilized countries, he 
is not a wild creature; for he follows the progress of 
civilization, aud adapts his own habits of life to it, so 
as to avail himself of its benefits. The pampered 
gouse, who, in Pope’s Essay, retorts upon man, 
and says that man was made for the use of geese, 
must have been forgetful of plucking time, as well as 
ignorant of the rites that are celebrated, in all old- 
fashioned families, on St. Michael’s Day. But the 
rat might, with more apparent reason, support such 
an assertion. He is not mistaken in thinking that 
corn-stacks are as much for his use as for the far- 
mer’s; that barns and granaries are his winter mag- 
azines; that the miller is his acting partner, the 
cheese-monger his purveyor, and the store-keeper his 
steward. He places himself in relation with man, 
not as his dependent, like a dog, nor like the cat as 
his ally, nor like the sheep as his property, nor like 
the ox as his servant, nor like the poultry who are 
to “come and be killed’? when Mrs. Bond invites 
them, but as his enemy—a bold borderer, a Johnny 
Armstrong or Rob Roy, who acknowledges no right 
of property in others, and lives by spoil. 

Wheresoever man goes, rat follows, or accom- 
panies him. Town or country are equally agreeable 
tohim. Heenters your house as atenant at will, 
(his own, not yours,) works out for himself a covered 
way in your walls, ascends by it from one story to 
another, and, leaving you the larger apartments, 
takes possession of the space between the floor and 
ceiling as an entresol for himself. There he has his 
parties and revels, gaiiopades (merry ones they are,) 
when you would be asleep, if it were not for the 
spirit with which the youth and belles of ratland 
keep up the ball over your head. And you are more 
fortunate than most of your neighbors, if he dues not 
prepare for himself amausoleum behind your chim- 
ney-piece or under your hearthstone, to retire into 
when he is about to die, and very soon afford you 
full proof that though he may have lived like a her- 
mit, his relics are net in the odor of sanctity. You 
have the additional comfort of knowing that the spot 
so appropriate will henceforth be used either as a 
common cemetery, or a family vault. In this re- 
spect, as in many others, nearer approaches are made 
to us by inferior creatures than are dreamed of in 
our philosophy. 

The adventurous merchant ships a cargo for some 
distant port; rat goes with it. Great Britain plants 
a colony in Botany Bay, Van Diemen’s Land, or at 
the Swan River; rat takes the opportunity of coloniz- 
ing, also. Ships are sent upon a voyage of discovery ; 
rat embarks as a volunteer. He doubled the stormy 
cape with Diaz; arrived at Malabar in the first Eu- 
ropean vesse! with Gama; discovered the New World 
with Columbus, and took possession of it at the same 
time; and circumnavigated the globe with Magellan, 
and with Drake, and with Cook. 
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| Goodness is goodness, find it where we may. A 
| vineyard exists for the purpose of nurturing vines, 
| but he would be astrange vine-dresser who denied 

the reality of grapes because they had ripened under a 
less genial soil and beyox? the precincts of his vine- 
| yard. 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
INDUSTRY. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly: 
Labor—all labor is noble and holy.— Mrs. Osgood. 


Industry, 
To meditate, to plan, resolve, perform, 
Which in itself is good, as surely brings 
Reward of good, no matter what be done. 
Pollok. 


The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are rapture to the dreary void— 
The leafless desert of the mind— 
The waste of feelings unemployed.—Byron. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
As our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day.—Longfellow. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


She was knowing in all needlework, 
And shone in dairy and in kitchen, too, 
As in the parlor.—James N. Baker. 


Like clocks, one wheel another on must drive; 
Affairs by diligent labor only thrive.— Chapman. 
CONTENT. 
There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 
No chemic art can counterfeit; 
It makes men rich in greatest poverty, 
Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold, 
The homely whistle to sweet music's strain; 
Seldom it comes, to few from heaven sent, 
That much in little—all im nought—content. 
Wilbye. 
O. grant me, Heaven, a middle state, 
Neither too humble nor too great; 
More than enough for nature’s ends, 
With something left to treat my friends. 
Mallet. 
I swear, ‘tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.— Shakspeare. 


Think'st thou the man whose mansions hold 
The worldling’s pomp and miser’s gold, 
Obtains a richer prize 
Than he who, in his cot at rest, 
Finds heavenly peace a wiliing guest, 
And bears the promise in his breast 
Of treasure in the skies ?—Mrs. Sigourney. 


Contentment gives a crown, 
Where fortune hath denied it. 
Thomas Ford. 
How man’s desire 
Pursues contentment! ‘Tis the soul of action, 
And the propounded reason of our life.—Nabo. 





+ 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE AUTHORESS. 


BY MISs L. A. BEALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE AUTHORESS. 


“WHAT a picture of despair! If Harry Sterne 
were only here to paint you for his Juno! What 
tragic news did your letter bring, Nignonne ?” 

“Worse than tragic. One can bear dreadful trage- 
dies, and have the comfort of being heroic; I could 
face a lion and feel brave; but a swarm of mosquitoes 
and wasps—what merit is there in endurance?” 

“ Patience, dear. Think of poor Job.” 

“Job! Ovyes, histury tells us he was patient under 
great calamities—the most patient min in the world. 
Perhaps history would have told a different story if 
he had written a book. An authoress! The word 
nearly distracts me. Why, Sara, I cannot go to 
church, or the sewing-circle, or make a call or receive 
one, but 1 am hunted down with importunities to 
write in an album, compose a verse for a tombstone, 
asong for a fair, or a ‘composition’ for some idle 
school girl, because—I have written a book. Not in 
kindness—O no; for [am a common target for all the 
invidious epithets in the dictionary—odd, conceited, 
romantic, strong-minded, blue-stocking and—” 

* But, Florence, dear—” 

“But they don’t stop here; they fiercely assail my 
character because I correspond with a married man— 
my publisher.”’ 


















** But what has happened?” 
“ Ouly read this letter trom brother Tom. I thought 
TI should enjoy Nahant so much.” I handed the let- 
ter to my cousin Sara. It read thus: 


* DEAR LITTLE FLORRIE:—I have engaged rooms 
for you and Sara at the hotel at Nahant. It is not 
so genteel as the cottages, but you have no friends to 
eutertain; so you will not mind it. Lhope for once 
you will get salt water enough to last you six months. 

“Hector Glade will come with me. Suchaglorious 


of four, and reads Greek like a native. 


‘wanted to be acquainted with him, his taste is so ex- 


fellow as he is—can hit the bull’s-eye three times out 
But I warn 
you, he detests a strong-minded woman, and he has 
heard you have written a book; so you will have to 





“There it is again, Sara,’ I. continued, still more 
fiercely, for she smiled as though she enjoyed it. 
‘Here is Hector Glade—you remember his valedic- 
tory last year at Commencement—I have always 


quisite, his classic learning so profound, and his ideas 
are really strong and original—but he is still, like the 
multitude, swayed and led by vulgar prejudices. He 
thinks that a woman who takes the pen, must, figura- 
tively be clad in masculine apparel, must lay aside 
all the attributes of womanhood. No matter what 
the facts are—theoretically, I am a large, angular 
woman in spectacles, with short dress, carpet-bag and 
umbrella, calfskin boots, blue yarn stockings, a sharp 
nose, and a sharper pen.” 

‘But when he sees and knows you, Florrie—” 

* He never will see me, except through this pre- 
conceived opinion, and if I do not look like this jaun- 
diced picture, he will feel that I ought to. I shall 
hate him, | know I shall. He would be such a model 
if it were not for these vulgar prejudices.” 

“It is too bad—when you were planning such a fine 
flirtation,” said Sara, so provokingly. 

“T don’t flirt, you know; but I do like to be on 
pleasant and friendly terms with intelligent men. 
There are men who treat a woman like an equal, and 
who can converse agreeably without talking compli- 
ments; but unfortunately they are all married. I 
suppose @ man never thinks a woman can be his 
equal until he marries.” 

**I have got a bright idea, Florrie!” 

“You?” 

“Don’t be alarmed. 
thing for you, dear. 
enjoy Nahant.” 

**T wouldn’t go at all, but I must read the proofs of 
my new book, and I rather be nearer the publisher.” 
“Since lam engaged and cannot flirt, and since 
these laurels wound your brows so sorely, why not 
lend them to me for the nonce?” 

“Sara?” 

“T have a fancy to know how it would seem to be 
famous, and I can never do anything myself, you 
know—and it would only be kindness for you to lend 
me your plumage awhile.” 

“You don’t really mean?” 

“To be sure do. Weare both strangers at Na- 
hant, and I will be Tom’s strung-minded sister, give 
my autograph to curiosity-seekers, write in all the 
albums—I suppose most any verse of poetry will do 
—and you can be your own free and easy self, and 
punish this arrogant Hector Glade for his impertinent 
opinions.” 

* O Sara, dearest, best of cousins, will you?” 
“Nothing would suit me better. I shall have all 
the honors without the trouble of earning them._ 
Write to Tom.” 

“ He is so awkward he will be sure to betray us.” 
“Tom? No indeed; he will enjoy it too much 
himself.” 


You know I would do any- 
And it is too bad that you cannot 


CHAPTER II. 
NAHANT. 


Ir was a sultry, broiling day that we reached the 
hotel. We donned the airiest of muslins, and flour- 
ished the largest of palwleaf fans; still the heatcame 
up from the sand and the rocks, and we wilted as 
helplessly as though we were not by the seaside. I 
fastened some myrtle and fuchsias in my hair, and 
their cool leaves lay soothingly against my neck. 
I was flushed, too, with expectation. I knew I was 
looking well in my white muslin and dark curls, with 
the red flowers gleaming through them. 
Sara looked every whit the intellectual woman. 
Her features were severely classic, and her heavy 
braids of black hair were arranged witha Grecian air 
that gave a distinguished grace to her tall and grace- 
ful figure. She was looking out of the window, 
dreamily, at the cliffs where the sea forever beat and 
moaned in restless woe. 

‘You are thinking of Harry,” I said. 


ours, he is so scrupulously exact.” 
* He will never know—” 
“There they come, Flo! 
clare.” 
So he was. His student air,-—a pale, intellectual 
countenance, a profusion of waving, coal-black hair, 
a mouth firm-set and refined, with a languid grace of 
movement—no wonder every one admired him. 
I threw half a dozen kisses to Tom, and rushed 
down into the hall to meet him. He presented me 
very gravely to his friend as his cousin Sarah Hale, 
and Sara was “my sister Florence.” 
I saw Glade cast a sharp, scrutinizing look over her, 
and his brow contracted, as much as to say, ‘ Like 
all of them—stately, conscious and ecld.” 
Yet he was deferential, and took pains to converse 
with her on literary topics, in which she was quite 
lost—poor girl—as her mind had rather dwelt upon 
household duties, and her reading was bounded by 
the Bible and the Waverley Novels. 
To me he addressed all his commonplace and witti- 
cisms, laying aside his dignity and grandiloquence, 
and growing more and more gracious and pleasing. 
1 could see so plainly how the consciousness that 


He is handsome, I de- 


“Tshould not dare to tell him of this mad freak of 
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Once when all the boarders had gone boating—I 
had to stay and read the proofs of “ Willow Dell”— 
I stole down to the parlor to indulge in my favorite 
recreation—playing to myself the wild fancies that 
filled my brain. It was only when alone that this 
spirit of improvisation compelled me to give it life 
and melody in fantastie notes upon the piano. Isung 
the exquisite verses of Tennyson: 


“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O sea; 
And I would that my lips could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me."’ 


My voice, which is a pure contralto, is only adapted 
to such low, murmuring music. ThenI played the 
music of the ocean, with its ceaseless plaint of woe, 
its ripples, its mirth and its sighing, with the morn- 
ing song of a lark, the cry of the sea-gull, and the 
“ yo-heave-ho” of thesailors. I loved the ocean, and 
interpreted its music with a faithfulness that would 
have done credit even to Rousseau. 

At last I finished, and turned abruptly to go back 
to my proof-reading, when I found that I was not 
alone, but Hector Glade sat leaning eagerly forward, 
with a rapt, entranced look, from which my abrupt 
movement soon roused him. 

He did not smile, he did not speak, but as my eyes 
met his my soul met its companion soul. I knew 
that he had felt all the emotions, the thrills of inspi- 
ration, the melancholy and the delight which my wild 
music had breathed so clearly. 

He took my hand, gently, warmly, and said in the 
tone which thrills one with its depth of sympathy— 
not passion: 

“T did not dream you were an artist, Sara. 
you sing one song with me?” 

And there alone with each other, we sung the de- 
licious melody— 


*“* What are the wild waves saying ?"* 


Will 


Then we talked long and earnestly; not in the gay 
and senseless badinage we had before indulged in, 
but of the great and good and noble in mankind—of 
the glorious possibilities that are spread out before us, 
It seemed to me that he had long felt the want of 
some appreciative spirit to confide in. Tom appreci- 
ated a good shot and a five pound trout—but I under- 
stood the longings of the soul. He even apologized 
for his former treatment. 

“Tf I had known you had such a wise little head, 
I should not have dared to treat you with such foolish 
freedom.” 

This was but the beginning of many delicious 
hours. I did not think I was learning to love him; I 
only thought it was the philosophical pleasure we de- 
rive from congeniality of thought and tastes, without 
regard to sex. 

I was a sort of Platonist, and had even written a 
theoretical homily upon the subject of “The Higher 
Social Relations of the Sexes,” which was published, 
with an editorial note of commendation in the “ La- 
dies’ Eclectic Magazine.” 

Sara wore her laurels very gracefully, and wrote 
choice bits of poetry in a neat hand in albums, blushed 
prettily and modestly when some good scholar praised 
her book. She played her part well. 
Tom was becoming desperately enamored of the 
belle of the season, Celestina Mowbray, who wore 
diamonds, and had long, abundant hair that hung in 
heavy curls below her waist, and such a tiny bit of a 
hand. To be sure she could not play or sing much, 
but she danced well, and dressed well, and was very 
pretty to look at. I did not blame Tom, for it was 
the way of all young men—and old ones, too. 

The crisis came at last. Tom was going to take 
Celestina to ride. She had consented to go, and that. 
was such a marked favor, poor Tom was nearly wild. 
He did manage to say to his friend: 

“Hec, will you look after the girls this evening? 
I have an engagement.” 

“With the greatest pleasure. 
too.”’ 

Sara had a letter to write to Harry, and she begged 
to be excused. Icould see that he was not sorry, 
and he urged me to go so strongly, that I could not 
refuse. 

This ride with Hector Glade, in the balmy quiet of 
that afternoon, with the happiness shining in his eyes 
and truth and earnestness falling from his lips—this 
was the crisis of that little wicked farce I was play- 
ing. I would have given years of my life to be free 
from the cruel meshes of that net of falsehood and 
deceit. 

We uttered but a few commonplaces until we had 
gone beyond the sound of the sea, then he let the 
reins lie loosely on his lap, and turned so he could 
now and then look into my face. 

* Do you know how much I am enjoying this ride 
with you, Sara?” he said, with a look that gave em- 
phasis to his words. 

“Tam glad, It is a pleasant change from your 
student life.” . 

*Itis a pleasant change from all my life, Sara. I 
was never so happy befure.”” 

Why would he call me “Sara?” A cold chill came 

over my heart at the thought of my deception. He 
must have seen the shadow on my face, for he did not 
tell me why he was so happy. He went on: 


Ladies, let us ride 





Sara had written a book was always present with him 
—or I imagined it. 

He was gifted, dnd setting aside a student’s self- 
appreciation, he was very pleasing, warm-hearted 
and genial. His accomplishment par excellence was 
music, and for him I refused to sing or play, listen- 
ing in half ecstasy to his rich tones in the simple old 
ballads of ** Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” “Ivy 





furego a tlirtation—l’m sorry for your sake.” 





Green,” “ My Boyhood’s Home,” and hundred others. 


“Tam so glad your cousin could not come. Did 


| Tom tell you how I dread a strong-minded woman?” 


| He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Yes, he did mention it.” 
| “IT suppose it is foolish for me to feel so. 


1 have 
read your cousin’s book. There is some merit in it, 
but on the whole it is not clear and strong and great, 
like a man’s book. Yet she is masculine in her ap- 








that you possess, Sara. She only talks of books— 
books—books ’’—[O, the bigot! He never gave her a 
chance to talk about anything else!] ‘ and has a pre- 
occupied air, as if her mind were soaring above the 
summit of the Delectable Mountains. There is much 
toadmire in her cold, polished philosophies, but very 
little to love. Do you think it possible for a man to 
fall in love with a feminine quill-driver? Excuse my 
rudeness, Are they capable of loving? Ah, Sara, I 
am so thankful you are not strong-minded.” 

‘An ambiguous compliment, sir.” I had grown 
indignant. ‘Must a woman be ignorant, childish, 
lackadasiacal, weak-minded, to be able to fulfil the 
duties of a wife?” 

“Certainly not; but there is something antagonis- 
tic to domestic pleasures and duties in the ambitions 
and efforts ofan author. A man wants all a woman’s 
heart and devotion.” 

‘Men are tyrants. They want ten times as much 
as they are willing to give. They have their cares 
and ambitions and business, to which they devote 
nine-tenths of their energies and time; but a woman 
must give ten-tenths to her husband—a pretty phi- 
losophy! A man’s logic!” 

“My dear little enthusiast, do you know that you 
are wasting many fine thoughts here that would fairly 
rival some of your cousin’s pages? She has an able 
champion. But my wife (he spoke the words rever- 
entially, tenderly, and I almost thought pointedly) 
will love me so well that she never can give half her 
heart to scribbling. If I toil with my hands nine- 
tenths of the time, it will be for her, and even now 
my student labors are all done with the hope of one 
day crowning her with my honors. It may beI have 
never seen her—I hope I have—but it would be unfair 
if she could not give me all her heart.” 

The earnestness of his tone, the thrilling, loving 
intonations, as if heaven itself were in that dream of 
peace and love, quite melted my ire. I looked into 
his soul, and saw how true and pure it was—none of 
its riches wasted in riotous living, but hoarded in 
sacredness to lavish on that dearer self he would some 
time take into his life. 

Then arose within my breast the longing to be the 
recipient of such wealth of devotion and strong, pro- 
tecting tenderness. I knew he wronged me, I knew 
I could love him more than books—more than heaven 
itself. Then 1 saw myself as I was. False to him 
who was so noble and true. He hated an authoress, 
but he would hate falsehood more. Then the gulf of 
separation yawned between us. He might even love 
me now, but when he knew all he could not even re- 
spect me. 

I felt the blood curdling round my heart, chilling 
and stilling my pulses. I dared not speak; dared not 
even clasp my hands in the agony of the thought, for 
he would see it. But it was too much for me; his 
voice grew fainter, the bright sunshine went out in 
darkness, and I fainted. 

When I saw the light again, my head lay on his 
arm, and he was saying: 

“My darling, my darling! speak to me!” 

How wild and terrified he looked. Whiter than I 
was myself, and insane with fear, he kissed my lips 
with the warm breath of perfect love, and I was too 
weak to resist. I do not think he knew what he did, 
he was so frightened and so anxious. I was very 
happy. And I never was half so wretched. 

“ 1 did not dream you were ill, Sara,” he said, with 
his old manner. 

“O, it was nothing. Perhaps we bad better return. 
I will be quite well in the morning.” 

So we rode back—he so careful and tender all the 
while, I could not doubt that he loved me, and I shud- 
dered to think how soon it would all be over. 

He saw Sara sitting at her window, still writing. 
“Unanswerable argument,” said he. ‘She can- 
not even tind time for sucial recreations from that in- 
terminable writing.” 

I was quite well the next day, but only saw Hector 
in the parlor. He was eager, glad, enraptured to see 
me looking entirely recovered. 

Tom was in great perplexity. He took me into all 
sorts of odd corners to tell me all that had occurred 
in his interview with the charming Miss Mowbray. 


In the evening, just at twilight, we were sitting at 
the window. Tom had his arm around me, and was 
saying: 

**You know there never was any one I loved so well 
as you, dear, and | thought you would be able to ex- 
plain this tome. Did she mean that she cared for 
me or not? I believe 1 am bewitched.” 

“TI believe you are. I believe you care more for 
her than you do for me, Tom.” 

“No; I protest 1 love you better than any other 
woman in the world—don’t be jealous, now—but | do 
like to flirt with her.” 

Hector Glade came out of the shadows in the corner 
and went out of doors, 

Presently Tom ran up stairs and brought down my 
hat and shawl for a stroll on the beach. Nothing 
could be tiner than the scene. The round, full moon 
was rising from the sea in a silvery setting of fleecy 
clouds, and the waves reflected her light in a long 
pathway of white. 

We walked hand-in-hand, as usual,—we were very 
fond of each other, Tom and I, for there were only us 
two. 

Suddenly we came upon Glade sitting forlorn upon 
arock. I was glad, for his society was becoming very 
sweet tome, even amid all the danger. 

“Come along, Hector,” said Tom, in his blunt way. 
| “* We are having # gay stroll.” 

“1 like sitting here,” he said, rather coldly. 
I did not dare to urge him. 





pearance. She has none of the pretty feminine graces 


“Moonstruck? Cume onu—don’t sit there moping.” 
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*T don’t wish to intrude, Tom,” he answered, \ 
decisively. 

Tom seemed strack dumb with bewtlderment, 
when he found his voice could only give utteran 
the ejaculation: 








W “The devil!” 
“Why, Tom!” I said, in surprise, for he sel 
| used such language in my presence, and I forgot 
i] 


a moment what had occ asione | it, while he drey 
arm about me and led me away. Turning row 


. 
4 
‘ 


q | saw that dark, still form outlined against the sil. 
! clouds and the Queen of Night. It glorified him. 
4 * What is the matter with him?” I asked, dolefi 

* Pining for his sweetheart.” 

“ Why, Tom—has he—you never told me,” I gas 
“Didn't 12 Tnever knew it till quite rece 
I’ve sven her picture. Rather good looking. Ab 

your style. He’s dead in love.” 

‘Tom kicked a pebble from his way and hummed 
opera. I was quite crushed by the blow, but I dic 
faint, though Tom held me closer. 1 was very m: 
able. 

** Let’s go back, Florrie. 
with Celestina, my angel.” 

Polka with an angel! He was very gay, unusu 
trivial and heedless that night. 

I threw myself on the bed in despair. Sara 
frightened. She took me in her arms and begged 
to tell her my grief. 

**1 wish I was dead, Sara.” 

* Florrie, I fear you are foolish enough to love hi 

“No, Sara. He has treated me very ill.” 

* You said he was the soul of honor.” 

* But he kissed me, Sara.” 

“And was that so very terrible? Harry kisse: 
once before we were engaged.” 

“ But he has a sweetheart himself.” 

“T knew he was very much in love.” 

“Yes; Tom told me to-night. She is young 
pretty. He showed Tom her picture.” 

. “ Florence!” 

“ Yes, it is true; and he kissed me.” 

“Poor thing!” Sara looked more amused 
pitying. “ Harry is coming next week.” 

How could I bear to see them happy together 
I so wretched and unloved? 

“1’'m going home, Sura. I’m tired of Nahani. 

“Don’t tell Harry of our wild escapade of chan... 
names. He will hate me for it, he is so precise, 
do stay till he comes. His furlough is only foraw. 
and be will meet us here.” 

“Then I shall shut myself up and write a box 
will call it ‘ Parce.’” 

Books! Howl hated the very proof-sheets th. 
scattered over the table. Since they had not hist 

they were unendurable. They seemed to com: 
tween me and all the gladness and glory of m 
He loved another. Yet I could not break ai! 
golden threads of sympathy and communion thi. 
bound me to him in aninstant. I could not put 
the thought; O, if this were but some fearful d: 
and | might awake into the effulgence of his dec 
perfect love! Then wearily I turned to my priv 


Days went by. Icould not hidemy weariness 


I must have one yx 





. seldom spoke together now; but I knew he wat: ‘ 


my every movement. 

Tom flirted desperately with Miss Mowbray 
much to her satisfaction. Indeed he left me 
alone. 

One evening, as he sprang from my side to joi 
on the beach, Hector came and sat by me o 
verandah. I could see that he bad suffered + 
He looked haggard and wan. Wheretore? A 
love came back in a torrent of sympathy. He 
have felt it in my voice and eyes. 

“You are not well, Mr. Glade. You are | 
very ill, You are in trouble, physical or m: 
Tell me which.” I spoke half playfully, aud h: 
tu smile. 

“T used to talk with you freely when we firs 
here, Sara, but | am different now. My fate n: 
(° One day uy lite was full of the most glorious pi 

and I awoke next morning to tind I had been 
p)\ in the fabled Flying Dutchman, and was wrec! 
a waste, barren island.” 

“Ono!” 

“Such things sound sentimental, 1 know 
there is much sad truth in sentiment. Do y 
member whatI told you when we rode tog: 
How all my life was devoted to that sweet, sh 
vision—of home, and love and wife—of the f: 
Did you know that then I had the glowing pic: 
my heart of a pure, earnest, winsome maiden 
I hoped to win? I knew she was far above m: 
Stars are in goodness and truth, but I meant 
good for her sake—Sara, I could have died fi 
But one day I found her heart was another’ 
arm was about her, and he called her by fo 
dearing names such as only lovers use, and &! 
happy. Sara, my life’s star set that night. 1 
| have been silent had you still been gay and 
f | but 1 have seen how his carelessness has w 








you. If he loved you he could never leave you 
| witcheries of such a senseless beauty. I w 


« with him.” 
2 I had not spoken. Wave on wave, as ther 
YW surf, his meaning stole upon me. He loved | 
. thonght I loved Tom; he thought Tom’s fi 
was grieving me to death. And I must tell b 
I had been deceiving him, that Tom was my } 
and I the being he so detested—an authoress! 
not. I could only say: 
“ O, Hector Glade, you will killme! Tom, ¢ 
He was just coming towards the house. He 
to ine and gathered me up in his arms, while 
to him fluttering like an aspen. 
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*-T don’t wish to intrude, Tom,” he answered, very 
decisively. 

Tom seemed struck dumb with bewilderment, and 
when he found his voice could only give utterance to 
the ejaculation: 

“The devil!” 

“Why, Tom!” I said, in surprise, for be seldom 
used such language in my presence, and I forgot for 
a moment what had occasione:l it, while he drew his 
arm about me and led me away. Turning round I 
saw that dark, still form outlined against the silvery 
clouds aud the Queen of Night. It glorified him. 

“ What is the matter with him?” I asked, dolefully. 

© Pining for his sweetheart.” 

“Why, Toum—has he—you never told me,” I gasped. 

“Didn’t 1? Inever knew it till quite recently. 
I’ve sven her picture. Rather good looking. About 
your style. He’s dead in love.” 

Tom kicked a pebble from his way and hummed an 
opera. I was quite crushed by the blow, but I did not 
faint, though Tom held me closer. 1 was very miser- 
able. 

‘“‘ Let’s go back, Florrie. I must have one polka 
with Celestina, my angel.” 

Polka witb an angel! He was very gay, unusually 
trivial and heedless that night. 

I threw myself on the bed in despair. Sara was 
frightened. She took me in her arms and begged me 
to tell her my grief. 

“I wish I was dead, Sara.” 

“ Florrie, I fear you are foolish enough to love him.” 

“No, Sara. He has treated me very ill.” 

“You said he was the soul of honor.” 

“ But he kissed me, Sara.” 

“And was that so very terrible? Harry kissed me 
once before we were engaged.” 

“ But he has a sweetheart himself.” 

«IT knew he was very much in love.” 

“Yes; Tom told me to-night. She is young and 
pretty. He showed Tom her picture.” 

. “ Florence!” 

“ Yes, it is true; and he kissed me.” 

“Poor thing!” Sara looked more amused than 
pitying. “Harry is coming next week.” 

How could I bear to see them happy together, and 
I so wretched and unloved? 

“1'm going home, Sara. I’m tired of Nahant.” 

“ Don’t tell Harry of our wild escapade of changing 
names. He will hate me for it, he is so precise, and 
do stay till he comes. His furlough is only fora week, 
and he will meet us here.” 

“Then I shall shut myself up and write a book. I 
will call it ‘ Parce.’” 

Books! HowI hated the very proof-sheets that lay 
scattered over the table. Since they had not his favor, 
they were unendurable. They seemed to come be- 
tween me and all the gladness and glory of my life. 
He loved another. Yet I could not break all the 
golden threads of sympathy and communion that had 
bound me to him in aninstant. I could not put away 
the thought; O, if this were but some fearful dream, 
and I might awake into the effulgence of his deep and 
perfect love! Then wearily I turned to my proofs. 

Days went by. Icould not hidemy weariness. We 
seldom spoke together now; but I knew he watched 
my every movement. 

Tom flirted desperately with Miss Mowbray, very 
much to her satisfaction. Indeed he left me quiie 
alone. 

One evening, as he sprang from my side to juin her 
on the beach, Hector came and sat by me on the 
verandah. I could see that he bad suffered much. 
He looked haggard and wan. Wherefore? All: my 
love came back in a torrent of sympathy. He must 
have felt it in my voice and eyes. 

“You are not well, Mr. Glade. You are looking 
very ill. You are in trouble, physical or mental? 
Tell me which.” I spoke half playfully, and he tried 
to smile. 

“T used to talk with you freely when we first came 
here, Sara, but lam ditferent now. My fate met me. 
One day uy life was full of the most glorious promise, 
and I awoke next morning to tind I had been sailing 
in the fabled Flying Dutchman, and was wrecked on 
a waste, barren island.” 

“Ono!” 

“Such things sound sentimental, I know. But 
there is much sad truth in sentiment. Do you re- 

member whatI told you when we rode together? 
How all my life was devoted to that sweet, shadowy 
vision—of home, and love and wife—of the future? 
Did you know that then I had the glowing picture in 
my heart of a pure, earnest, winsome maiden, whom 
I hoped to win? I knew she was far above me as the 
stars are in goodness and truth, but I meant to be 
good for her sake—Sara, I could have died for her. 
But one day I found her heart was another’s. His 
arm was about her, aud he called her by fond, en- 
dearing names such as only lovers use, and she was 
I could 


~ have been silent had you still been gay and happy; 


but 1 have seen how his carelessness has wounded 
you. Ifhe loved youhe could never leave you for the 
witcheries of such a senseless beauty. I will talk 
with him.” 

Thad not spoken. Wave on wave, as the resistless 
surf, his meaning stole upon me. He loved me; he 
thought Iloved Tom; he thought Tom’s flirtation 
was grieving me to death. And I must tell him that 
Thad been deceiving him, that Tom was my brother, 
and I the being he so detested—an authoress! I could 
not. I could only say: 

“O, Hector Glade, you will killme! Tom,0OTom!” 

He was just coming towards the house. Hesprang 
to me and gathered me up in his arms, while I clung 
to him fluttering like an aspen. 


“Glade, you rascal!” he began, fiercely. 
“No, Tom, no; he was not to blame. 
tired and nervous. I want to go home.” 

* O, the d—ickens! You never got nervous before, 
sweet. What is it all about?” 

“1 should think your shameful treatment was 
enough to kill any tender, loving creature like your 
cousin!” burst turth Glade, impetuously. ‘‘ You are 
unworthy of her, sir!” 

** Whe-e-e-w!” whistled Tom, with an air of shame- 
less unconcern. 

“My little cousin, matters are getting serious. 
You are getting me into a scrape, I’m afraid. But I 
can’t afford to quarrel with Hee. even for you. ‘Tell 
him there’s a mistake somewhere.” 

‘Yes, there’s a mistake, Mr. Glade.” 

“ Yes, she'll explain it to you to-morrow. Let’s go 
up stairs, Hec. There’s a pint of dust on your coat, 
and my boots are splashed shamefully, and there's 
going to bea hop. Hallo, if here isn’t Harry Sterne! 
Why, Hal., old fellow, where did you come frum? 
Sara didn’t tell me you were coming. She will be 
transported with happiness. This is Mr. Glade, Cap- 
tain Sterne.” 

Then Harry Sterne turned to me, 

* Florence, how do youdo? Pale, Florrie. 
here? She did not expect me so soon.” 

The moment had come. Hector Glade already 
looked amazed at this greeting. His face said, ‘‘ What 
is he talking about? He calls you Florence and asks 
for Sara, and you are Sara.” He was waiting for my 
reply. I did not hesitate. 

* Sara is up stairs. 1 will tell her you have come.” 

“There, the cat’s out of the bag, by king Harry! 
You see she is my sister Florrie, and—I’ll tell Sara 
you are here, Hal. Come this way. Florrie, you tell 
Hee. all about it. I can’t stop.” 

His look of grieved wonder and reproof froze me to 
ice. But I went on with the explanation. 

“Twas wild and thoughtless,” I said, ‘and Tom 
told me how you detested a female writer, and Sara 
proposed it, and I did not think of the wrong; but I 
have been punished for it.” 

You wished to teach me a lesson?” 

*O, no; only to disarm your prejudice.” 

“Then you are the authoress?” 

“Tam. I think I have fairly earned your hatred 
and contempt, and I am prepared for it.” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand. My pride gave 
way, anda few tears fell upon my hand. He saw 
them, and drew me to him. 

**Florence, can you forgive and love me? I have 
wronged you. I needed this lesson.” 

** But I am an authoress!” 

“I care not it you are Joan of Arc, Hannah More, 
Shakspeare himself. I have read your heart—I be- 
lieve 1 have been a fool.” 

“And you don’t care if I do write?” : 

“Care? No, I want you to write. If it has made 
you the dear, sweet, earnest girl I have found you, 
write all the time. My darling, my darling!” 

The last was only breathed upon my lips, and I was 
very much startled by Tom’s saying: . 

“So it’s all right, then—I was afraid you had got us 
all into a confounded muss.” 

“But Tom, dear, you said he had a sweetheart?” 

“Good gracious, Flo., what a little goose you are!” 

And as Hector’s arm drew me closer, and Tom 
laughed contemptuously, it just occurred to me what 
he meant. 

Sara and I are to be married upon Christmas Day. 

Tom’s flirtation ended with the season, and Celes- 
tina’s languishing glances are directed to other con- 
quests. 1 still contiaue to write. 


I was only 


Is Sara 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LADY CHRISTINE. 


BY JAM DABNEY. 





In the town of W—— in one of the Southern States, 
stands an old and peculiarly constructed mansion, 
which a stranger would rarely fail to notice, but 
which is so familiar to the people of the place that 
they pay little or no attention to it. And yet this old 
house has a history, for it is haunted. 

It was built a number of years before the Revolu- 
tion, and under unusual and romantic circumstances. 
How L| learned its history matters little. Suitice it to 
say that Iwas made fully acquainted with the details, 
and now propose to communicate my knowledge to 
the readers of this journal. 

About the year 1690, the Earl of T——, an Irish 
peer, had two children, a son and daughter, aged re- 
spectively eighteen and twenty. The son was pre- 
paring for college, and the daughter for society. 

Unlike most of the peerages of Ireland, the earl- 
dom of T afforded its possessor immense revenues. 
The old earl had been in his younger days a brilliant 
man of the world, and in his age made a free use of 
his wealth. He had lost his wite many years before, 
and being in London nearly all his time, his children 
were left almost entirely to their own guidance. Thus 
the son grew up a proud, cold young man, in whom 
the natural affections and feelings of youth seemed 
utterly wanting, and the daughter developed into a 
warm-hearted and beautiful woman. 

About the year 1690, the earl brought with him 
froin London a tutor for his son. Doctor Grant had 
come to him highly recommended, and he had decid- 
ed at once to secure his services for his heir. 

Doctor Grant was a singularly handsome man, and 
could be, when he chose, fascinating. He was thor- 
oughly master of himself, and held every thought, 








every emotion, under the most rigid self-control. His 





chiet ambition was to amassa fortune sufiicient to 
give him a high social position. He accepted the 
place at T—— Castle, with the hope that it would prove 
a stepping-stone to something else. 

He was repelled by the manner of the young heir, 
and strongly attracted by the beautiful Lady Chris- 
tine. Her beauty fascinated him, and the loveliness 
of her character only deepened the spell, so that when 
he had been at the castle but a week, he was madly 
and hopelessly in love with Lady Christine. Hope- 
lessly, indeed, he thought, for how could he ever hope 
to win the daugtter of the proud Earl of T—-. He 
knew the earl and bis son too well to think for an in- 
stant that he could ever, under any circumstances, 
hope to gain their consent to such a union, even 
should he win the love of the lady herself, at the very 
thought of which he laughed bitterly. 

But his case was not so hopeless as he imagined. 
His passion was returned by Lady Christine in all its 
intensity. The old earl had committed an error in 
keeping her secluded from the world. He had by so 
doing given her freedom for the development of her 
woman’s feelings, and deprived her of the pride and 
prejudice of her rank, which would have enabled her 
to conquer her heart. 

The Lady Christine, then, loved the young tutor 
with a passion that surprised even herself. The two 
were frequently together, and gradually each came 
to know the secret of the other’s heart, so that it was 
not strange that the moon, one evening looking down 
into ashaded nook of the park, should behold the 
fair lady clasped in the arms of the tutor, and mur- 
muring through her blushes words of honeyed 
tenderness. 

Both parties knew there was nothing to expect from 
the earl but the most determined opposition, and they 
were continually in dread lest he should discover the 
relations that existed between them. They spoke 
frequently of the matter, and discussed various plans 
for the advancewent of their happiness. At last they 
agreed to wait until the expiration of the doctor’s 
year, and then fly to America. Doctor Grant had 
four thousand pounds in bank in London, and there 
were twenty thousand more lying in the bank of Dub- 
lin, where they had been deposited subject to Lady 
Christine’s absolute control after her eighteenth 
birthday, which had passed. This sum would secure 
them an independence for life. 

Thus matters went on until the expiration of the 
year, the secret of the lovers being well kept in the 
meantime. At the timeagreed upon, Lady Christine 
obtained her father’s permission to visit an aunt, 
Lady T——, who resided in Dublin, and the earl gra- 
ciously allowed her to accept Doctor Grant who was 
going to London, as her escort. The lovers reached 
Dublin, Lady Christine drew her money from the 
bank, and the two hastened to London, where they 
were married. To their great joy they found a ship 
about to sail for America, and the next day they left 
England. 

Upon reaching the new world, they settled in 
W—, and in a year or two built the old house to 
which I have referred. 

With each year the Lady Christine grew more beau- 
tiful, but her happiness did not increase in proportion. 
Her husband became quieter and sterner each day, 
and there were whispers among the domestics that 
Doctor Grant and bis wife did not live together as 
happily as in former years. A son was born to them, 
but his advent produced no change in the lives of his 
parents. In their hearts each felt that they had made 
a terrible mistake in marrying. 

At last there came to W—— a young French noble- 
man, the Baron Le ——, who was on a visit to Ameri- 
ca. He became the guest of Doctor Grant, who did 
all in his power to make his visitor familiar with the 
life and wonders of the new world. 

The baron’s original intention was to spend but a 
few days in W——, but he yielded to his host’s urgent 
invitations to stay longer, and at last his visit extend- 
ed over a period of three months. He said that after 
mingling so unceasingly in the gayety and dissipa- 
tions of the old world, he found great attraction in 

At first Lady Christine wondered at this, but it was 
not long before she found that she was the attraction 
which kept the baron in W——. She was startled 
and alarmed at this discovery, but soon learned to 
think of it more quietly, and at last with pleasure. 


The baron used his arts well and successfully, and 
soon Lady Christine found that she loved him with a 
passion that was as deep as it was guilty. Lady Chris- 
tine was not happy in her married life, and, strangely 
enough, sought happiness in her love for the baron. 
The latter, who was a thorough French noble of the 
old regime, saw his advantage, and pressed it, and 
when he acknowledged to the lady his love for her, 
he met with a passionate return of it. 

At the rear of the mansion was a large portico over- 
hung so completely with vines and trees, that if? was 
sheltered from observation from the grounds. Here 
every night, when all the house was hushed in slum- 
ber, would the Lady Christine steal to meet the baron. 
For awhile all went well with the guilty pair. As 
Doctor Grant and his wife occupied separate cham- 
bers, the conduct of the lady was not noticed for some 
time; but at last one morning the doctor took his seat 
at the breakfast board with a darker look on his face 
than he usually wore. He wassilent during the meal 
except when replying to a question, and during the 
day remained alone in his library. 

That night when his wife stole down the grand 
stairs and through the great hall to meet her lover, 
Doctor Grant crept after her slowly and stealthily. 
What followed is not well known, but the waiting- 
maids were roused from their sleep to attend their 


mistress whom they found lying on her bed in a 
deathlike swoon. 

The baron was never seen again. Doctor Grant ac- 
counted for his absence by saying that he had been 
summoned away in the night to sail in a ship which 
was waiting forhim. The doctor himself grew sterner 
and gloomieg than ever, until he became an object of 
dread to all the people in the place. 

The Lady Christine faded slowly, and in two years 
died. To the last she manifested a strange terror 
when in the presence of her husband, and died tear- 
ing him. 7 

The people of W——., by some unaccountable means 
came to know the story, and always believed that the 
baron was murdered by Doctor Grant, and to this day 
regard the house as haunted. They steadily main- 
tain that every night as the clock strikes twelve, he 
who is bold enough to watch, may see the Lady Chris- 
tine steal down the stairs, through the great hall, and 
out into the portico, to meet the baron, who is wrap- 
ped ina large cloak, and who has a hideous gash 
across his throat. 

Whether this be true or not, 1 am not prepared to 
say, but this I do know, that somewhere about the 
year 1860, the svn of the great-grandson of Lady 
Christine became, through the failure of heirs in the 
direct line of succession, the present Earl of T——. 





AN INTERRUPTED FEAST. 

The excavations at Pompeii are going on with an 
activity stimulated by the important discoveries made 
at almost every step, and the quantities of gould and 
silver fuund. Near the temple of Juno has just been 
brought to light a house, no doubt belonging to some 
millionaire of the time, as the furniture is of ivory, 
bronze, and marble. The couches of the triclinium, 
or dining-room, are especially of extreme richness. 
The flooring ists of an i mosaic, well pre- 
served in parts, and of which the centre represents a 
table laid out for a grand dinner. In the middle, on 
a large dish, may be seen a splendid peacock with its 
tail spread out, and placed back to back with another 
bird, also of elegant plumage. Around them are ar- 
ranged lobsters, one holding a blue egg in its claws; a 
second an oyster, which appears to be fricasseed, as it 
is open and covered with herbs; a third, a rat farci; 
and a fourth, asmall vase filled with fried grasshop- 
pers. Next comes a circle of dishes of fish, inter- 
spersed with others of partridges, hares and squirrels, 
all with their heads placed between their fore-feet. 
Then a row of sausages of all forms, supported by one 
of eggs, oysters, and olives, in its turn surrounded by 
a double circle of peaches, cherries, melons, and other 
fruits and vegetables. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 














There is to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers, 
That touches me like poetry. ‘hey blow out 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pasture, and they breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. 
WILLIS. 





Beaufortia. 

Splendid New Holland shrubs with scarlet and red 
flowers, free-growers and abundant flowerers, and 
well adapted either for planting out in a conservatory 
or growing in pots. The best soil is sandy loam and 
peat, well drained; and cuttings, taken off with a 
small portion of half-ripened woud, root freely in sand 
under a bell-glass. 





Beaumontia. 

Climbing shrubs from the East Indies, of elegant 
foliage and large white flowers, of easy culture in the 
stove, and propagated by cuttings either of the stem 
or roots. The best soil is sandy icam, mixed with 
rotten dung or leaf-mould. By proper management 
they may be made to flower in the open air. 





Hare’s-Ear. 

Herbaceous plants, with greenisii-yellow flowers, 
and very glaucous or bluish leaves. They are natives 
of Europe, and will grow in any common garden-soil. 
Several shrubs are included by some botanists in this 
genus; but they were separated by Sprengel, and 
formed into the genus Tenoria. These are rather 
tender, being natives of the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Cape of Good Hope. 





Calycanthus. 

Deciduous shrubs from North America, with dark 
brownish purple flowers, remarkable for their fra- 
grance, as wellas their rich colors. The plants thrive 
best in loam and peat, but they will grow in any soil 
that is not very stiff and moist; and they are com- 
monly propagated by layers. Most of what are called 
different species, are only varieties of the American 
Allspice tree. The scent of the flowers is commonly 
thought to resemble that of ripe fruit. 





Satyrium. 

Terrestrial orchidaceous plants originally from the 
Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are very curious 
from the flat manner in which they spread themselves 
on the surface of the pot; and the flowers which are 
generally yellow, are very handsome. They should 
be grown in very sandy loam or peat; and they are 
generally kept ina greenhouse. They are very apt 





to damp off if over-watered. 
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THE SEWING MACHINE. 

When we consider the revolution that this inven- 
tion has made in the social and business life of the 
world, we feel justitied in termii.g it one of the great- 
est and most beneficial discoveries ever made. 

The earliest approaches to the sewing machine are 
to be fuund in the ancient tambouring apparatus, 
which, although it was little more than a mere imi- 
tation of the operation of hand sewing, contained 
some of the features essential to the most approved 
modern machine. The first patent taken out was 
granted to Charles F, Weisenthal of England, on the 
24th of June 1755, and covered the needle with the 
eye in the centre, and pointed at both ends, adapted 
for passing each way through the cloth without being 
turned round. Various improvements upon this 
were made, the object of all being to reduce the labor 
of hand sewing, and increase the amount of work 
done. These improvements are too numerous to 
mention here. While they did not succeed in attain- 
ing the desired end, they made known much that was 
of value, and increased the interest which was taken 
in the subject. 

At last the first complete sewing machine, designed 
for general use, was patented September 10th, 1846, 
by Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass. In 
this machine all the essentials of a good sewing ma- 
chine were found for the first time, and though im- 
provements have since been made upon it, we must 
agree with Judge Sprague, that there is not ‘ the 
shadow of a doubt that for all the benetits conferred 
upon the public by the introduction of a sewing ma- 
chine, the public are indebted to Mr. Howe.” The 
lock-stitch he introduced has not been improved, and 
his machine still does very well for ordinary purposes 
of sewing. Though other machines may possess some 
essentially novel and attractive features, they are all 
indebted either to Mr. Howe, or to some of his prede- 
cessors fur the necessary portions of the machine it- 
self. All the inventions may be included in three 
several classes, based on the stitch they make. ‘The 
first are the single thread, or chain-stitch machines; 
the second, those of the class of the Wheeler & Wil- 
son machine; and the third, those of the Grover & 
Baker class. 

The introduction of sewing machines met with 
much opposition at first, as it was feared that they 
would entirely supersede hand sewing, and thus de- 
prive many women of the means of livelihvod; but so 
far from this being the case, they have increased the 
demand for female labor, and many women who were 
indifferent hand sewers, have become first-class ma- 
chine sewers, and are enabled to earn more money 
with less fatigue. The sewing machine has afforded 
the needle- woman the weans of escaping the suffering 
and sad fate which hand sewing seemed inevitably to 
produce. The machines run with such extraordinary 
rapidity, sometimes making over three thousand 
stitches per minute, that one person can accomplish 
iu a day the work of six or seven hand sewers. Thus, 
in one shirt factory, which employs over four hun- 
dred machines, more than ten thousand shirtstare 
made in a week. 

The economy which it produces is another recom- 
mendation. In the manufacture of boots and shoes 
in the State of Massachusetts alone, seven and a half 
million of dollars are annually saved by its use. The 
result was that clothing and all other articles in which 
the machines are used, were cheaper, and a better 
state of affairs were brought about for all concerned. 

We do not speak of present times. 

The needles thus used being manufactured with 
the machines, the importations of foreign needles have 
been gradually growing smaller, and of late years the 
manufacture of the sewing cotton necessary for them 
has gone forward in this country with rapid strides. 
Thus our own resources are being to a certain extent 
increased, and our dependence upon foreign nations 
decreased. 

Not only are the good effects of the invention felt 
among the working classes, and the business world, 
but the home circle has been brightened by it. Many 
mothers who have been broken down and ruined in 
health by the immense quantity of family sewing 
which they have not been able to put out, have, ata 
small expense, been able by means of this great in- 





those duties and pursuits which make home so dear 
and charming. 

In many of our large female schools the use of the 
sewing machine is required to be learned, and the 
good effects of such a system will be felt everywhere. 
> 


EMANUEL PHILIBERT. 


There are few countries whose history is more in- 

teresting than that of what was once the Duchy of 
Savoy, and few can boast a greater sovereign than the 

prince whose name stands at the head of this sketch. 

Emanuel Philibert, the Iron Hand, or “ the prince 

with a hundred eyes,” as he was called, was born in 

1528, and when scarcely twenty years old, entered 
the service of the Emperor Charles V., and distin- 
tinguished himself in Flanders. In 1552, he made 
a fruitless attempt to recover his duchy, which had 
been wrested from his father by the Bernese and 
the king of France. In the next year, although only 
twenty-five years old, he was made commander-in- 
chief of the imperial forces in Flanders, and defeated 
the great Constable Montmorency in the battle of St. 
Quentin, August 10th, 1557, and was only stopped in 
his victorious career, by the Duke of Guise. He won 
such high distinction during the war, that on the re- 
turn of peace, in April, 1559, he married the sister of 
the king of France, and received back that portion of 
his dominions which was held by the French, with 
the exception of a few towns and strongholds which 
were surrendered by the treaty of Blois, in 1562. 
Two years later, he regained nearly all that had been 
taken from his father by the Valesians and the Ber- 
nese, and in 1574, had not only reconstructed the old 
duchy, but had added to it the principality of Oneglia 
and the county of Tenda. He even endeavored to 
wrest Dauphine from France, but his plans were foil- 
ed. He became an applicant for the crown of Port- 
ugal, but resigned his claims in favor of Philip II., 
of Spain. In 1560, under the compulsion of Rome, 
Spain and France, he persecuted the Waldenses, who 
were numerous in his dominions, but they routed his 
troops so frequently, that he was glad to avail him- 
self of a pretext for offering them toleration and pro- 
tection, which would have been his course at first, 
but for the exterior pressure to which he was forced, 
for a time, to submit. After this he turned hisatten- 
tion to agriculture, industry and trade, and did all he 
could to promote their growth in his dominions. He 
died in 1580, at the age of fifty-two—the greatest sov- 
ereign the house of Savoy has ever produced. He 
left a military diary, which is now among the archives 
of the kingdom of Italy. 





YANKEE. 

The term Yankee, which in America is generally 
applied to the people of New England, and in foreign 
countries to all the inhabitants of the Union, is of 
very doubtful origin. The most reasonable etymol- 
ogy assigned to the word, is that of Heckewelder, 
that it is a corruption of the word English, by the 
North American Indians, who pronounced it Yan- 
ghees, or Yengl.ees. Jamieson, in his “‘ Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,” has the word Yankie, of 
which he gives the following definition: “A sharp, 
clever woman, at the same time including an idea of 
forwardness.” 





THE DUTCH GAP CANAL. 

The Dutch Gap Canal, which was begun by Gener- 
al Butler during the late war, and which attracted so 
much attention, was generally supposed, at the re- 
turn of peace, to be a failure. Recently, however, 
the merchants of Richmond have turned their atten- 
tion to it, with a view to make it available for com- 
mercial purposes. It is stated that a comparatively 
small sum would render the canal navigable for the 
largest steamers. This would greatly improve the 
navigation of the river, as it would save seven miles 
of travel. 








A SINGULAR EXHIBITION. 

A ‘“Spectroscope”’ is now on exhibition in England, 
which produces some strange illusions. The contri- 
vance is based on the inventions of Professor Pepper 
and Mr. Tobin. The novel portion is that called 
** Porteus,” in which the box is wheeled on to the 
centre of the stage, and some one is locked up in it. 
When the box is re-opened, after the lapse of a few 
seconds, some one else is found therein, Although 
when at first exhibited, the box appears empty, 
yet a young woman and a boy are seated therein, 
and in proper order are let out, and walk upon the 
stage. 





A SENSATIONAL COAT.—The tailor of the King of 
Italy has just introduced an article that is likely to 
make a sensation. It i# a black velvet dress cuat, 
with jet buttons, and white satin lining. This coat 
is particularly intended to replace the old-fashioned 
black cloth dress coat. The waistcoat to accompany 
is in white moire or white silk. The pantaloons in 
light gray cloth, falling over the bottine, which imi- 
tates an embroidered silk stocking. 





No Dovust or 1ITt.—A member of the Tennessee 
Legislature, when offering a bill the other day, to 
pay his colleagues and himself in gold, stated that 
‘every thing is now bringing double, or trible, or 
fourble which it brought a few years ago.” 





AN APVENTUROUS WOMAN.—A woman in Ken- 
tucky was divorced from her husband, married an- 
other man, was divorced from him, remarried her 
first husband, and is now seeking another divorce 





vention, to lighten their labors, and give more time to 


from him. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“THE MARRIED BACHELOR: or, Jason Tonking’s 
Blunder,” by George L. Aiken. 
« A TOUGH BEAR—STORY,” by Charles Cutterfleld. 
“Mrs. CLANCEY’S SKELETON,” by Nell Clifford. 
“Tony LE BARRON,” a humorous biography, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
. “SCOUTING ON THE PENINSULA,” by a Volunteer 
Officer. 
“Tue Lost LIFE: OR, POISONED FOR LOVE. A 
Physician’s Story,” by William H. Bushnell. 
“Dum Vivimes, VIVAMUS,” by Miss Catharine 
Earnshaw. 
“UNCLE RICHARD’S THANKSGIVING,” by Captain 
John Truesdale 
“Youna Fouks’ CLusB,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 
‘“* BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 
“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,’’ compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 
‘* JOANNA OF CASTILE,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 
‘““GONE Home,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 
“IN MEMORIAM,” by Henry C. Cooper. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


In the first place, a dress of blue taffetas, with sil- 
ver threads and large white spots, is much worn. 
Round the bottom of the skirt is placed a band of 
‘black taffetas, edged on one side with a narrow blue 
and silver cord. This band is carried up the back of 
the dress in two rows to the ceinture, which is made 
of the same material as the dress. On the shoulders 
and bottom of the sleeves are or ts of p 

terie and taffetas. 

A bright-green moire robe is admired. The skirt 
plain; the body made with basques, cut in tabs, trim- 
med round with white silk fringe, with a heading of 
point de Venise galon. The front of the body is fas- 
tened by pearl buttons, set in gold. 

A gray foulard dress, with double skirt, the under 
one having around it three wide insertions of guipure, 
put on in festoons, or rather waved, is fashionable. 
Small corslet, of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed round with narrower insertion. A bow is 
placed at the point behind, from which hang ends, 
also trimmed to match. With this a white muslin, or 
muslin and lace under-body is worn. 

A robe of green poult de soie, the trimming com- 
posed of a narrow green and black ball fringe, with a 
heading of beaded y terie, is hand Five 
rows of this are placed in festoons, crossing one an- 
other round the bottom of the skirt, and a row up 
each seam. The body, which is a veste de chasse, 
open, with revers in front, and with a long basque 
behind, is trimmed to match, and over it is worn a 
ceinture with a large buckle. 

A black velvet bonnet and a small curtain embroi- 
dered in gold grecque, is worn. At the side coquilles 
of black lace, anda bouquet of peacock’s feathers. 
The inside trimmed with a bandeau of velvet, em- 
broidered like the curtain, and small bouquet to 
match that on the outside. 

A black satin bonnet is pretty, almost entirely cov- 
ered with a scarf of tulle bouillonne, worked with 
chenille, fastened to the bonnet by small brooches of 
cameos and chains of jet, with a bouquet of velvet 
nasturtiums at the side. The same trimming is re- 
produced inside the bonnet. But the affair is 
expensive. 














AN OLD-TIME LOVE-LETTER. 


So little is known concerning the courtship of Gen- 
eral Washington and the fair Widow Custis, that the 
following extract from .the only love-letter of the 
hero now in existence, will be read with pleasure. 
It is written with all the gravity we could expect, 
and certainly will not prove objectionable to even the 
most prudish. It is dated from the “Camp at Ray’s 
Town, 25th Septr., 1758,” and was written during the 
campaign against Fort Duquesue. We give only the 
concluding portion: 


“T should think my time more agreeable spent, 
believe me, in playing a part in Cato with the Com- 
pany you mention, and myself doubly happy in being 
the Juba to such a Marcia as you must make. 

“One thing more and then have done. You ask if 
Tam not tired at the length of your Letter? No 
Madam [ am not, nor never can be while the Lines 
are an Inch assunder to bring you in haste to the end 
of the Paper. You may be tired of mine by this. 
Adieu dear Madam, vou possibly will hear something 
ot me, or from me before we shall meet. I must beg 
the favor of youto make my Compliments to Colo 
Cary and the Ladies with you, and believe that {am 
most unalterably 

“Yr Most Obedt. and Oblig’d, 
“Go WASHINGTON.” 





A CONGRESS OF STUDENTS. 

There has been a movement recently in Europe to 
establish a congress of students, whose duty it shall 
be to promote the establishment of fraternal bonds 
among all the youth of the colleges in the world. If 
the congress proves a success, international commit- 
tees will be created, and perhaps a paper established. 
A congress was recently held at the city of Liege. 
The academical authorities refused the use of the 
University hall, and the meeting took place in a large 
concert hall. The principal portion of the members 
were from Liege, and there was also a delegation 








from the Catholic university of Laurain, which had 
forbidden its students from participating inthe move- 
ment, a few from France, some from Germany, but 
none from Oxford or Cambridge. The affair seems 
to have met with opposition from the ‘ Dons,” and 
is yet to make its trial for success, which will either 
sustain or crush it. The organization is to be known 
as the International University Federation. 





IMPERIAL HEROISM. 

The conduct of the emperor and empress of the 
French, in visiting the cholera hospitals in Paris, has 
done much to endear them more strongly to their 
people, and increase the admiration felt for them by 
the world at large. We have been so much accus- 
tomed to regard the beautiful Eugenie as simply a 
light, giddy woman of fashion, that we were not pre- 
pared to see her stand calmly and unfalteringly in 
scenes where the terrible scourge was making the 
stoutest heart quail. Such an act on her part re- 
quired true heroism, and it has placed her before the 
world in a new and more beautiful light. Every day 
develops some new quality in the French sovereigns 
that we cannot help admiring; and we think the 
course so recently pursued by them will do more to 
establish their government in the affections of the 
people than all the bayonets in France could do, 





AGUE AND FEVER. 


We have recently heard complaints from many 
quarters which have hitherto been exempt from ague 
and fever, that this disease has made its appearance 
there. We suspect that this is owing to the careless- 
ness of the people of those sections in failing to 1e- 
move promptly anything and everything that can 
produce miasma. Wherever there is marshy land, 
there is always danger of a visit from the ague. The 
proper remedy is, we think, thorough and prompt 
drainage. We have known neighborhoods along the 
shore of the Chesapeake Bay, which were at one time 
noted for the prevalence of this disease, to be ren- 
dered perfectly healthy by the draining of the 
marshes around them. This remedy costs less than 
doctors and medicines, and is within the reach of 
every one. Let it be fairly tried, and we are conti- 
dent that it will prove successful. 





A DETERMINED SUICIDE.—It appears that Preston 
King, on the morning before he drowned himself, 
purchased twenty-tive pounds of shot, and declining 
to have it sent home, had it equally divided and put 
in two bags, which he hung about his neck by a cord 
and concealed by his overcoat. This plainly indi- 
cated what his settled purpose was. 


HOkRID WRETCHES.—A New York paper attempts 
to frighten the ladies by stating that rascals with 
sharp knives go about cutting off waterfalls, with all 
the dexterity of * ye scalping savages of the plains.” 
It is to be hoped this story is unfounded. Could 
faith in human nature stand so severe a shock? 








(@FSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
ofttice for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG oF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. Ltis 
a model of en and it will be cur constant endeavor 
to make it th 
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ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
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(Written for The e Flag of our Union.) 
TO HOPE. 


BY A. M. LYONS. 
Linger with me, “ heavenly treasure,"* 
Buoy my heart with visioned Joy; 
Though each fancy-pictured pleasure 
Disappointment's hand destroy ; 
Never leave me, soothing spirit— 
Balm for past and present ill— 
Let me, while on earth, inherit 
Beauties of thy presence still. 


When the felon's doom ts spoken, 
Thou wilt deign with him to dwell, 
And the heart by sorrow broken 
Keeps for thee a secret cell. 
Restless soul, who sore complaineth 
That thy flowers in budding fade, 
Feel the stem a balin retaineth 
For the wounds which time hath made. 


All the joys the past could muster 
Somewhat of thy impress bore; 
Lend the picture's gloom a lustre— 

Fondly looking still for more. 

In the hour of death come stealing 
From the grasp of doubt, control; 
Brighter scenes and worlds revealing 

To the weary earthsick soul. 


Beacon on life's stormy ocean, 
Guide me o'er its troubled wave, 
Calm the heart's too wild commotion, 
Light the gloom that wraps the grave; 
Send thy rays to cheer my spirit, 
Triumph o'er life's darkest ill; 
Let me, while on earth, inherit 
Gladness from thy presence still. 


eee’ SOOO OOOO ERE ROL, 
x POOR OOOO OOOO x CR 


No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FIVE NUMBERS. 
Entered according to Act of C ongress in the y year 1865, by 
EvLLioTtT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of ‘the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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THB LOST LIPB, 


—OR,— 


POISONED FOR LOVE! 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
BY WILLIAM If, BUSHNELL, 
CHAPTER IV. 


ESSIE LATHROP very sick!’> 

T found these words written on 
my slate, when I entered the of- 
tice on my return from a visit to 
Mr. Seymour, a few days subse- 
quently (who to my surprise fuiled 
to rally), and instantly all thought 
of other patients vanished. I had 
remained there some time chat- 
ting uselessly. O, why had I 
been tempted to stay? Perhaps 
even now I might be too late to 
save her. Well I knew of what 
importance even a few moments 
were in the mysterious diseare 
that was then raging, and renew- 
ing my stock of medicines, | ran 
to the stable, threw the saddle on my horse and rode 
away as the villagers had never seen me before. 
Suppose I did peril my own life, what was it when 
weighed against hers? But if she should be dead 
already! I forced my horse still more rapidly for- 
ward, not daring to think. 

Dashing down the cherry tree shaded lane, 1 saw 
the well known conveyance of my rival in business, 
Doctor Ronalds, and felt somewhat relieved. It was 
a great load lifted from my heart to know that Bes- 
sie had not. been left unattended. Her mother met 
me at the door, wringing her hands and sobbing at 
every breath. 

“ How is she?” I managed to ask. 

“ The doctor thinks she is better.’”’ 

“Thank God!” 

Disregarding all ceremony—it was no time for that 
—Il entered the room where I was told [ would tind 
my dear one, and the very first thing that struck my 
eye was Mrs. Seymour sitting as quietly by the bed- 
side, as if she had been in her own parlor. 

“You here!” I exclaimed, in astonishment, and 
with a shuddering sensation creeping over me that I 
could not account four. 

“*1 was riding this wav, heard of our dear friend's 
sickness, an chought I would cail,” was the reply. 








ti at 





“ Dut I left you at home, and—” 

“You forget, doctor, that our house is much the 
nearest.” 

There was no time for farther explanations, and I 


turned to her who had promised to be my wife. Not | 


before others could we give way tw our usual endear- 
ments. True Jove is tar too sacred for that. Aftera 
hasty examination I called Doctor Ronalds aside, 
and learned that his treatment had been exactly 
such as I should have pursued. 

** There is one thing in this case that I never met 


finished. 

“ Ah?” 

“Yes, Miss Lathrop had the appearance of one 
who had been in the habit of using opium, or was 
sufiering from an over-dose. I have counteracted it 
now. Still there are lingering traces, if you notice 
minutely.” 


oefore,” he remarked, after his explanation was 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO HOPE. 


BY A. M. LYONS. 


Linger with me, ‘‘ heavenly treasure," 
Buoy my heart with visioned joy; 

Though each fancy-pictured pleasure 
Disappointment's hand destroy ; 

Never leave me, soothing spirit— 
Balm for past and present ill— 

Let me, while on earth, inherit 
Beauties of thy presence still. 


When the felon's doom is spoken, 
Thou wilt deign with him to dwell, 
And the heart by sorrow broken 
Keeps fur thee a secret cell. 
Restless soul, who sore complaineth 
That thy flowers in budding fade, 
Feel the stem a balm retaineth 
For the wounds which time hath made. 


All the joys the past could muster 
Somewhat of thy impress bore; 
Lend the picture's gloom a lustre— 

Fondly looking still for more. 

In the hour of death come stealing 
From the grasp of doubt, control; 
Brighter scenes and worlds revealing 

To the weary earthsick soul. 


Beacon on life's stormy ocean, 
Guide me o'er its troubled wave, 
Calm the heart's too wild commotion, 
Light the gloom that wraps the grave; 
Send thy rays to cheer my spirit, 
Triumph o'er life’s darkest ill; 
Let me, while on earth, inherit 
Gladness from thy presence still. 
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THE LOST LIFB, 


—OR,— 


POISONED FOR LOVE! 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


ene 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ESSIE LATHROP VERY SsIcK!’> 

T found these words written on 
my slate, when I entered the of- 
tice on my return from a visit to 
Mr. Seymour, a few days subse- 
quently (who to my surprise failed 
to rally), and instantly all thought 
of other patients vanished. I had 
remained there some time chat- 
ting uselessly. O, why had I 
been tempted to stay? Perhaps 
even now I might be too late to 
save her. Well I knew of what 
importance even a few moments 
were in the mysterious disease 
that was then raging, and renew- 
ing my stock of medicines, I ran 
to the stable, threw the saddle on my horse and rode 
away as the villagers had never seen me before. 
Suppose I did peril my own life, what was it when 
weighed against hers? But if she should be dead 
already! I forced my horse still more rapidly for- 
ward, not daring to think. 

Dashing down the cherry tree shaded lane, I saw 
the well known conveyance of my rival in business, 
Doctor Ronalds, and felt somewhat relieved. It was 
a great load lifted from my heart to know that Bes- 
sie had not been left unattended. Her mother met 
me at the door, wringing her hands and sobbing at 
every breath. 

“ How is she?” I managed to ask. 

“ The doctor thinks she is better.”’ 

“Thank God!” 

Disregarding all ceremony—it was no time for that 
—lI entered the room where I was told I would tind 
my dear one, and the very first thing that struck my 
eye was Mrs, Seymour sitting as quietly by the bed- 
side, as if she had been in her own parlor. 

“You here!’ I exclaimed, in astonishment, and 
with a shuddering sensation creeping over me that I 
could not account four. 

“1 was riding this way, heard of our dear friend’s 
sickness, and thought I would call,” was the reply. 

“ But I left you at home, and—” 

‘You forget, doctor, that our house is much the 
nearest.” 

There was no time for further explanations, and I 
turned to her who had promised to be my wife. Not 
before others could we give way to our usual endear- 
ments. True love is tar too sacred for that. Aftera 
hasty examination I called Doctor Ronalds aside, 
and learned that his treatment had been exactly 
such as I should have pursued. 

* There is one thing in this case that I never met 
oefore,” he remarked, after his explanation was 
finished. 

“ Ah?” 

“Yes, Miss Lathrop had the appearance of one 
who had been in the habit of using opium, or was 
sutiering from an over-dose. I have counteracted it 
now. Still there are lingering traces, if you notice 
minutely.” 




















‘Have you inquired?” 

“Very carefully, and can find nothing to confirm 
my suspicions.” 

“ Strange!” 

I was thinking of the time when I was first called 
to see Augustus Seymour, and continued, after a few 
moments: 

“I met with just such a case a few days since, but 
traced it at once to laudanum carelessly admin- 
istered.” 

‘“‘That was my theory, but it has proved to be 
false.” 

‘“‘And your opinion is that she is outof danger, 
and will soon get well?” 

** Most certainly, and I leave her in your hands.” 


With the usual farewells Doctor Ronalds left the 
house. Professional etiquette would not allow him 
to remain any longer, and the more especially when 
the relation between physician and patient was so 
very intimate. It was the beginning of an intimacy, 
however, that very soon culminated in a partnership, 
for I was forced to throw much of my practice into 
his hands in order to devote myself more exclusively 
to Bessie. 

In a few days she was able to sit up—even ride out, 
and then Mrs. Seymour called frequently for her in 
her carriage, and brought all kinds of luxuries, jel- 
lies, rare fruit and bouquets of beautiful flowers. A 
sister could not have been more kind, and day by 
day I thought better of her. . Often I met them, and 
often I found when I called at the house that Bessie 
was visiting Emeline Seymour. After what had 
passed during her sickness, I could not but consider 
this natural, and yet I had a strange feeling of un- 
rest when I saw them together. All the character- 
istics that entailed upon Mrs. Seymour the name of 
“ Pussy’ when a girl, were strikingly visible now, 
though softened and refined, and 1 saw with regret 
that she daily exerted a stronger influence over Bes- 
sie. Once I spoke of this to my partner, but he sim- 
ply laughed, and called me “jealous of a woman,” 
and in return asked me if I was going in the direction 
of Mr. Seymour's house that morning. 

“I had not thought of it,” 1 answered; “ why?” 

**I saw one of the servants a few moments since, 
and he told me that Mr. Seymour was quite unwell 
again—appeared to be failing, and thought it would 
be best for you to call, if you should be riding that 
way.” 

‘IT willdo so. It is very strange that he has not 
recovered—that is, if he has fullowed my advice.” 

“ Perhaps you will find even a stronger attraction,” 
continued Doctor Ronalds, with a quiet smile. 

“IT know. You mean his lady wite.” 

“T was not thinking of her.” 

“*T know of no other.” 

“There is a young lady staying there,as I am 
informed.” 

“You don’t mean that—” 

“That one Miss Bessie Lathrop has been staying 
there for a couple of days.” 

Not long after the hint was it, before I was fasten- 
ing my horse at the door of the Seymours. A servant 
answered my questions, as well as my ring. The 
ladies were riding, he said, but the master was in his 
study. Hither 1 bent mysteps. A very faint ‘‘come 
in,” answered my knock, and I found my patient ly- 
ing upon a couch, pale and nervous. The sheet of 
music he held in his hands was not whiter than his 
face, and rattled in his thin fingers like a dry leaf in 
the autumn wind. 

- Ah! Doctor, is it you? I[ am glad you came,” 
he said, raising himself with great difficulty. 

“1 was riding this way, and thought I would call.” 

“No excuses. Iam ill, and ought to have sent for 
you.” 

Very like the well-remembered night when I was 
first called upon to prescribe for him, he looked and 
acted. Every symptom was the same, though not so 
strongly marked, and I asked him somewhat sternly 
if he was not what is usually termed an “ opium 
eater.” 

“Me! I have never tasted the drug in my life, 


| though my wife has often recommended it to me as a 


relief for pain,” he replied, his usually vacant, 
dreamy eyes flashing with something like surprise! 

** And you do not smoke it?” 

‘© No, never!” 

‘Perhaps you use a subtler poison—Hasheesh ?”” 

“IT do not even know what itis. But why do you 
ask such foolish questions?” 

“They are not foolish ones, and I ask them b 


OUS UNION. 
calling upon the ladies for a few minutes. ‘‘ Don’t 
fail to call soon, doctor. Your conversation on a 
theme I love so well, has interested me very much. 
I shall think better of you hereafter. I thought you 
asimple man of drugs, and am rejoiced to find that 


reputation as a medical man, that it was something 
stronger than even the poisonous compounds sold 
under that delusive name. 

“Yes, wine. How you do stare! Emeline—Mrs. 
Seymour recommended it to me. I was very tired 


you have a soul,” and he shook my hand warmly at | with my ride. A little wine, and—and—I have for- 


parting. 

My conversation indeed! Was the man demented? 
I had hardly opened my lips for the last hour. Truly 
he was ‘‘ music mad,” and I retreated as gracefully 
as I could under his profuse compliments. Evidently 
the ladies had heard that I was in the house, and had 
prepared themselves for my coming. Bonnets and 


gotten the name—some powdered bark—that is all.” 
“If you would take my advice rather than Mrs. 
Seymour’s—and certainly I ought to be the best 
judge, you will let it alone—entirely alone.” 
“You are the best judge,” she replied, and then, as 
if determined to change the subject, asked me how 
Mr. Seymour was. 


shawls had been laid aside, and glovesremoved. The I described the case as clearly as possible, without 
windows were open, and a faint odor of mignonette | technicalities, dwelling upon every symptom, though 


came stealing in through the half closed blinds. 
“It was very kind in you, doctor,” said Mrs. Sey- 


without giving any clue as to the cause. 
“T have often felt the same,” she replied. 


mour, rising and offering me her hand, ** very kind “ You, Bessie!” es 
indeed to come and see my sick husband. Do you Yes, almost daily. 


find him very ill?” 


‘How long since these feelings began?” 


“ Quite so,” I answered, looking at Bessie, who sat | _‘‘ Since I ee ee sick. It might have been a 
in the shadow of a curtain, toying with a dainty bud. | little before. 


“What is the matter with him?” 


On this topic we talked at length, both my pro- 


“ At present I cannot answer, as I am not satisfied | fession and love rendering me curious. Every point 


myself.” 


I treasured up for future study, and at length satisfied 


‘A queer doctor! Don’t know what is the matter that there were some things new under the sun, at 
with a man, and giving him medicine!” she answered, least in Materia Medica, we dri'ted away from the 
with a laugh—rather a forced one, I thought. “But subject into the usual sweet and flowery paths of 
you are not listening tome. Do for goodness’ sake lovers. Far from satisfactory was our ride, however, 
give this everlasting love the go-by for a moment, | 2nd I shortened it very much trom what my first in- 


and pay attention to what I am asking you.” 


tention had been. Evidently my fair companion had 


“TI cannot answer any more definitely than I have | Something on her mind—something that troubled 


‘already done.” 
“Then tell me what you think.” 


her. I pressed her to tell me what Mrs. Seymour had 
hinted at as a secret, but she only giew confused and 


“I think he may have been reading some of the | returned no answer. 


curious works I saw in your library.” 
** Doctor, you do not mean that—” 


At home again,she appeared still more distant—cold 
even, and excusing herself on the plea of headache, 


“I mean that he appears like one who has been | left the room, and did not return while I was there. 


tampering with poisons.” 


Mrs. Seymour, on the contrary, was all graciousness 


“Poisons! My God, Doctor Bronton, what do you | #9d smiles. Had 1 been her lover she could not have 
mean? Why will you be forever thundering that | been more marked in her attentions. Would I not 


horrible word in my ear?” 


stay to dinner? it would soon be ready. No? Then 


“You asked my opinion, and I answered. But ex- | | must certainly have some refreshments. No, again? 
cuse me. Bessie will you do me the favor to take a | At least I would see her husband? Certainly, and I 
short ride with me? You see I have done away with | ‘id so fora moment, and was about to leave the house 


the seltish saddle horse, and now sport a gig.” 


when in passing her bedroom she opened the door 


“Making calculations already for two!” interposed and asked me to stepin, with a laughing remark that 
Mrs. Seymour, with a laugh—one of her peculiar, low, | She wished to show me the additions she had made to 


cat-like utterances. 


her library. What could I do but comply? 


“Bessie, will you go?” I asked again, as she seem- I entered, stepped across the room, opened the case 
ed to be undecided how to act, and looked not at me, and looked at its contents. A few books had been 


but her female friend for instructions. 


added to the collection. I turned to leave, when I 


“Go, my dear Bessie,” said Mrs, Seymour, “do | 70ticed for the first time that she had carefully closed 
not let the dear, good man pine for your companion- | the door. But I had no time to see any more—save 
ship. Have compassion upon him, and go by all | On¢ thing. In the centre of the room stood my 
means, but do not let him know all our little secrets,” hostess with her hands pressed tightly over her heart, 


and she shook her jewelled finger, warningly. 


her face ghastly, and every feature working with 


From the moment I entered, my eyes had not been aa contortions! - 
removed from the fair face of the girl I loved so well. Good heavens! What is the matter?” I exclaim- 


Rosy red when she first saw me, it changed at the 
last remark to almost ashy paleness, and I fancied I 


ed, springing to her side, and catching her in my 
arms just as she was falling. 


detected a tremulous motion of the delicate hands as | No answer came from the pale, trembling lips. 


she arose and prepared for our ride. Prepared her- 


She Jay as she had fallen with every muscle rigid, 


self—but not alone. Mrs. Seymour must help her | #¢¥ eyes closed, her arms thrown about my neck, her 


with the shawl and bonnet, and must, also, or my 
eyes deceived me, whisper in her ear, and even follow 
us to the gig. From the pearl white gravelled road I 
drove swiftly, until certain of being unheard, and 
then allowed my horse to walk. After a few of the 
usual insipid commonplaces about the weather, I 
asked Bessie why she was visiting at the louse we 
had just left. 

“T was tired of staying home. I thought the 
change would do me good,” was her low-voiced reply, 
as she sat with burning cheeks and downcast eyes 
that had not been raised to mine for a single instant. 
This was so contrary to her custom when speaking to 
me, that I could not restrain myself from asking: 

“ Bessie, what is the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

* Bessie, do you still love me?” 

“ Yes—you knowI do,” and the upraised eyes that 
met mine told more eloquently than words could 
have done how true that love was. 

‘Then tell me truly, darling, why you left home.” 

“ Mrs. Seymour asked me, and—and—” 

* And what, Bessie?” 

“I thought I should see you more frequently,” she 
followed. 

“What, jealous already, little one,’”? and I bent 
down and paid her with a wealth of kisses for her 
frank i 





I thought I saw indications of their presence.” 

** You are mistaken, doctor.” 

“Tam very glad,” was the reply, though I was very 
far from being convinced of his truth. 

Still if he chose to deny to me, his physician, what 
was killing him, what could Ido? Every sign reveal- 
ed to my mind the presence of some powerful narcotic 
poison, and acting on this belief my remedies were 
the same as previously. Not being burdened with 
business at that particular time, I resulved to remain 
and see Bessie, at all hazards. There was something 
strange in her leaving home for a lengthy visit, and 
my love awoke fears not to be quieted. Knowing 
that I could interest Seymour upon but one subject, 
I led the conversation as if by accident to music, and 
soon found that I had met not only a master in the 
art, but was floundering in a slough of ignorance. 
For an hour he talked as one inspired, and I was sur- 
prised fur once into admiration. Still it is wearying 
to be a long time a listener, and I was but little bet- 
ter, and was glad indeed when I heard the rattle of 
the carriage wheels upon the gravel. 

“‘Call again soon, my dear doctor,” Seymour said, 
as I took my hat, and announced my intention of 





Paid her but not upon her lips, for she turned them 
provokingly away. Annoyed at this I demanded a 
kiss in return, and she just touched my cheek, her 
own not as scarlet as I had ever seen them under 
such circumstances, but almost livid save a single 
spot that burned in the centre. 

‘““Béssie, wont you kiss me?” I asked, jealous at 
being thus slighted. 

* Have I not just done so?” 

“Not as you used to do.” 

“ How provoking! It is just as Emeline says, you 
men are always so exacting.” : 

* Bessie!” 

The tone in which I pronounced the word startled 
her, and lip met lip as they had done when our troth 
was uttered. Met, but I started as if an adder bad 


head resting upon my heart, and her face upturned 
tomine. My first impulse was to call for help; my 
second to carry her to the bed, lay her down and 
summon the servants, and [ was about acting upon 
it, when the fact of her having dabbled in poisons 
flashed upon my mind, and I bent down my head to 
see if I could distinguish any peculiar odor about her 
breath. Bent down until my lips almost touched hers, 
and then—shall I ever forget the agony condensed 
into that single moment—I heard a slight rustle, and 
louking up saw Bessie Lathrop standing in the opened 
door! ; 

“* Bessie,” I said, ‘‘ come and help me.” 

“Help you! Itisas 1 thought! I have heard be- 
fore of your midnight assignations, and now I find 
you holding her in your arms in broad daylight, and 
kissing her! Great heavens! I shall go mad. And 
I once loved you so.” 

* Bessie, hear me.” But the door was closed with 
a heavy jar, and she was gone. 

Without ceremony I laid the form I held upen the 
bed—rushed wildly out, called the servants and tokl 
them that their mistress had fainted, and then en- 
deavored to find my lost love. All search was use- 
less, and long indeed was it before 1 saw her again, 
and then—but I must not anticipate, for never were 
truer words written than these, “ sufficient unto the 
day is the sorrow thereof.” 

Was I mistaken? I thought as I dashed down the 
stairs of that, to me, ill-omened house, that I heard 
a low, mocking laugh ringing from the chamber of 
her whom I had lately and innocently held in my arms, 
to the crushing out of love from a true, young heart. 
But I could not pause to think, and when I drove 
home my brain was in too much ofa whirl to unravel 
the tissue of events that had occurred that morning. 





CHAPTER V. 

Ir was hours before I could think clearly—bours 
befure I could determine upon what any sane man 
would have thought of in an instant, and that was to 
seek Bessie in her own home and explain what to her 
could not have seemed otherwise than a guilty situa- 


stung me. The taint of some of the fiery products of | tion, in which she found Mrs.Seymour and myself. 


the still was upon them! 

‘‘ What is the matter!” she asked, looking up sud- 
denly in my face. 

“ Bessie, you have been drinking!” 

“Pshaw! Only a little wine.” 

‘“* Wine?” 

I would have sworn in any court—have staked my 


For the first time I admitted a confidant in my love 
matters, and candidly and fully told my partner all. 
“The circumstances are very black against you,” 
he said, “‘ but if the girl truly loves you she will listen 
to reason.” 
‘‘But she would not. I asked her,” I replied. 
“Certainly not then and there. It would have 
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been very surprising if she had. She found you in of the envelope I drew forth the tiny missive, think- | for her face was as immovy: 
the bedroom of a beautiful woman, her arms were ing with a sigh—if it was only from Bessie! 


around your neck, yours encircled her, and your lips 

were so near together that she had the very strongest | 
grounds fur belief that you were kissing her. Is not | 
that so?” | 

“Yes. Alas! yes.” 

“And you thought she would listen to reason, or | 
indeed anything else at sucha time! Hearken to you | 
in the presence of her rival, or still worse, as I say | 
she had good reason to think, your guilty companion! | 
Why man, you must have been more than mad.” | 

* But what am 1 to do?” 

“Go to her like a man—see her in her own home— | 
in the presence of her parents, and beyond the bale- 
ful influence of Mrs. Seymour.” 

“ And you think she will listen to me?” 

“Why not?” 

Again I was on the road, and very soon at the 
house, and rapping for admission. Mr. Lathrop him- 
self met me at the door, and sternly, almost savagely, 
it led my busi there. 

“To see Bessie, of course,” I answered. 

“You cannot see her. How dare you come here— 
here where she is protected by a tuther’s and mother’s 
love?” 

“She has told you then -” 

“ All, to our sorrow and your shame. God forgive 
you for breaking a fond and loving heart,” and the 
tears flooded the eyes of the old man, 

“Mr. Lathrop—”’ 

“ Hence—begone, serpent!” 

« Will you not listen to me?” 

“Listen? Were I not an old man I should not 
have waited your coming hither. No, no! I should 
have found you, and taken a swift revenge.” 

* But, sir, if you would bat—” 

“No more! Leave my house this instant or— 
Heaven forgive me for such thoughts, when so near 
the grave, or I will not be answerable for the 
consequences.” 

*You have called upon the just God—I do the 
same in proof of my entire innocence.” 

“Do not add perjury to baseness. Go and repent.” 

“T have nothing to repent of. If you would but 
listen for a singie moment I.could—” 

“Cover crime with lies! Now ljsten to me. It will 
be the last time I ask you to do so.” 

“ Except to beg my pardon some day.” 

“Pardon! Hush! Do not dare to tempt me further. 
You are a villain, Doctor Bronton—a villain, sir. 
Long since we all heard of your wanderings with that 
bad woman in the orchard—of your secret meetings 
at the old mill—of your staying at her house, and her 
visiting you—brazen face that she is, at midnight— 
of your base love—Heaven give me patience! But all 
scorned to believe the story, and most of all my poor, 
broken-hearted girl.” 

* How did you hear?” I asked, as he was forced to 
stop for a moment to regain his breath. 

“Tt matters not.” 

“Tt is false as hell!” 

“A very natural comparison for such as you. But 
listen. I have almost finished. To ascertain the 
truth, my poor lamb left her old home—and has re- 
turned satisfied! Need I say more? Yes, one word. 
There is no law for such murder—for murder it is in 
the sight of God, and he will punish.” 

*“*Mr. Lathrop -” 

“Go! Never let your shadow darken my door 
again. Go!” 

A wild shriek rang through the house at the mo- 
ment. I knew it was Bessie’s voice, and endeavored 
to rush past and enter, but his hands were upon me 
in an instant, and I was forced back, almost gasping 
for breath. 

“Take your hands off my throat!” I managed to 
utter, though had he been any other man I should 
not have endured the insult so patiently, for my 
strength was double his, and I could have crushed 
him to the earth. But he was Bessie’s father, and 
believed himself wronged. 

Will you go, sir,” he said, releasing me, ‘‘ or must 
I call tor help?” 

I saw at once the folly of remaining, and silently 
retreated to my conveyance with my heart and brain 
on tire. Still I saw one thing. It did not strike me 
as surprising at the time, but I remembered it well 
in the hereafter. The man who had entered the 
bed-chamber of Mrs. Seymour with refreshments, on 
the night I was storm-stayed there, was standing so 
near that he must have heard every word! 

Again I had recourse to my partner for advice, but 
what could he say under the circumstances, but that 
I must use moderation? Moderation to a man des- 
perately in love, and from whose grasp the prize had 
been snatched away in an instant—his affianced dy- 
ing of a broken heart, and his own fair fame tarnish- 
ed. Whisper soft words to an enraged tigress—they 
would have been of as much avail. But how long I 
should have given my feelings full play it would have 
been very difficult to decide, had I not been inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a girl, who I knew to be 
the favorite domestic of Emeline Seymour. 

“A note, if you please, doctor,” she said, with the 
faintest apology for a courtesy, as she dropped the 
dainty, perfumed little paper into my hand. 

* For me!” I replied, in astonishment, tarning it 
over and looking at the seal, the device of which was 
two anchors crossed, and the motto, ‘ Une ne suffit 
pas dans la tempete’’—one is not enough in a storm. 








* Yes sir, from the mistress,” she replied. 

My first impulse was to send it back unopened, and 
probably should have done so had I not caught the 
eye of my partner, and heard his quiet “ better read 
it.’ That decided the matter, and cutting one end 


THe FLAG OF 


“My DEAR FRIEND:—I have heard from the ser- 
vants a garbled statement of what passed after I was 
so suddenly taken ill, and am all curiosity to learn 
the truth. Please come and explain as soon as pos- 
sible. With me, the innocent cause, rests the duty, 
as well as pleasure, of saving two loving hearts. 

“Ever your friend, E.S. 

“Pp, S.—Mr. Seymour’s case, also, requires 

attention.” 


“What shall I do?” I asked of my partner, as I 
handed him the note. é 

“Tell your mistress,” he said, to the girl after he 
had glanced over the writing, ‘that Doctor Bronton 
will come,” and when he had dismissed her and seen 
the door closed, continued: ‘Do? Why, you will go, 
of course. What else could you do?” 

“But.” I began, scarcely knowing what I was 
about to say, when he cut me short with: 

* You act as if you were afraid of that woman.” 

* Afraid of her? You never was more mistaken in 
your life.’” 

**Then why do you hesitate to meet her?” 

*T don’t know—can’t account for my feelings, un- 
less it is according to the doctrine of natural antipa- 
thies.” 

“Pshaw!” 

“But you know that every time we have met of 
late, I have been placed in a very unpleasant situa- 
tion, to say the least of it.” 

“Well.” 

He evitently intended to force me to an explana- 
tion that it would have been extremely difficult for 
me to make. 

“It is very easy for you, who are not interested, to 
sit there and coolly give me advice,” I replied, some- 
what out of humor. 

“Not unless you seek it. But, seriously, I can see 
no other way for you to get out of your present 
difficulty.” 

“ And you think Mrs. Seymour will help me?” 

“Her note holds out such an idea.” 

There was literally no argument on my side of the 
question. I had either to own that I was, as my 
partner had said, “ afraid” of Emeline Seymour, or 
go; and besides, it was my duty, as the medical ad- 
viser of her husband. Still I had something of the 
same sensation that a brave boy has in crossing a 
graveyard in the night time, ora man in going to 
hunt a huge snake. Not exactly fear, but rather 
dread—a desire to be freed from the task, or that it 
was already accomplished. Like Macbeth my mind 
was wavering, and she I was going to see might Well 
have greeted me with the words of his strong-minded 
and ambitious wife: 


* Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valox, 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that 
Which thou esteen:'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thy own esteem, 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage ?"’ 


Vainly I tried to overcome these feelings as I rode 
along; but I could not. The load lay heavy on my 
heart, and reason would not lift it. Not a pleasant 
frame of mind in which to meet a lady, I thought 
with a smile, as I turned from the highway into the 
shaded road that led up to her home, and whipped 
up my horse in order to hasten the very thing I 
dreaded. 

Never sball I forget Emeline Seymour as she looked 
that afternoon. Her image is photographed upon 
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able as if cut in stained | 
marble. 

* And so,” she said, when I had concluded, ‘so I | 
have been the innocent means of separating two | 
hearts. It must not—shall not be, Doctor Bronton!” | 
and the little hand was laid with dangerous warmth | 
upon myown. *‘ Doctor Bronton, I believe that you 
really love Bessie Lathrop.” 

**Love her? It would require some expression ten 
times stronger to do justice to my adoration.” 

*O God! how I wish it had been my lot to have 
been so beloved,” she went almost madly on, with her 
head bent low towards mine, as we sat side by side— 
her hot breath fanning wy cheek, and her voice sunk 
to an impassioned whisper. ‘‘ Doctor, I was formed 
tor love, deep and abiding love, but my heart, peace, 
happiness—all, have been worse than wrecked!” 


Could I tell her that the fault was her own—that if 
she had wedded misery, there’was no one to blame 
but herself? It required a heart made of sterner stuff 
than mine to do so, as she bowed her head upon the 
arm of the sofa, and gave way to convulsive sobs. No, 
I could not bring up the past with censure before her. 
I pitied, and tried to console. At length she became 
comparatively calm again, though the heaving breast 
and tear-stained cheek still told of the fire within— 
smothered, but yet burning fiercely. 

“Doctor, you will pardon this weakness,” she said, 
“but my heart does so hunger and thirst for love— 
love.” 

“It is the natural aligent of the human soul,” I 
replied, without pausing to think how coldly the 
words must have sounded. 

“And I shall never—never have it! I will! I 
must!” and she arose and walked rapidly backwards 
and forwards, tearing the magnolia bud and glossy 
leaves into fragments. ‘I will have the love I crave, 
no matter who stands in the way, or what the 
consequences are !”” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Mrs. Seymour, do not talk 
thus wildly.” 

“Ah! Lhad forgotten that you could not sympa- 
thize with me, doctor.” 

“Sympathize, I do and can, and that deeply, but it 
is beyond my power to afford relief.” 

“Ts it?” and she looked up at me with eyes where- 
in flashed such a passionate glare that I almost shrank 
from her. “Is it?’ she repeated, laying her hand 
again upon mine, and holding it with a grasp hot as 
fire. ‘Is it, Doctor Bronton? Will you answer me 
one question?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ As God is your judge you will not prevaricate in 
the least?” 

*T will not, if it is such a question as I can and 
should answer.” 

“If Bessie Lathrop and Mr. Seymour were both 
dead—if you and I were as free as if you had never 
been engaged or I married, could you love me?” 

“Mrs. Seymour, what do you mean?” 

“ Answer me!’’ was the imperious reply. 

“T cannot answer such a question.” 

“Itis as I thought, and Heaven keep me from go- 
ing mad,” and she flung my hand from her as if it 
had been a serpent. 

In an instant, however, she was calm again—a 
forced calmness 1 knew, from having seen the whirl- 
wind of passion of the moment before. Otherwise I 
should never have suspected that anything had ruffled 
her temper. In all my life, befure or since, I have 
never met with any one, man or woman, that had 
such wonderful and perfect control «f passion, fea- 
tures, pulse, and even the telltale blood that ripples 
below the soft cheek. 


| 
| 
| 





mewory iy indelible lines. Midway in her receptiou- 
room she stood, dressed in dark silk, spotted with 
crimson, that shone like drops of blood. A ribbon of 
the same hue was knotted around her throat, and 
sprays of scarlet geranium fairly burned in her dark— 
almost black—hair. Her cheeks were aflame, her 
eyes flashed with subtle,dazzling light, her ruddy lips 
were just parted sufficiently to show the pearly line 
within, and the sickening perfume of a magnolia 
blossom, which she held in her dainty fingers, filled 
the apartment. Like a young girl waiting for her 
lover was she, and when I opened the door sprang 
forward, light-fvoted, and grasped my hand. 

“O! my good, good doctor,” she exclaimed, “1 am 
so glad that you havecome. The minutes have seemed 
hours since I sent for you.” 

All the reserve I had intended to meet her with 
disappeared before the warmth of her welcome, and— 
shall I not own it? her dazzling beauty. It was as 
the sun of the tropics to ice, melting and leaving no 
trace. 

““You will give me credit for not delaying?” I 
answered, 

“Certainly, but I knew you would come.” 

* How did you know?” 

O, my heart told me!” 

* Your heart!” 

“Yes; it is something of a wizard. It told me, also, 
that you bad been to see our dear Bessie, and been 
| refused admission to the house.” 

“Surely you cannot know that!’ I answered, in 
astonishment, at the extent of her knowledge. ‘‘ You 
only imagine that 1 have done so, as it was natural | 
should? Confess it?’’ 

“No, I know. A little bird told me,” she said, con- 
fidently, ** but that has nothing to do with the reason 
I sent for you. Tell me, my dear doctor, what oc- 
curred when I was so suddenly taken ill—when I 
fainted.” ‘ 

I did so as briefly as possible, watching as was my 
wont when with her, every play of feature. Rather, 
I should have said, watching for a change in them, 





“Doctor, you know that I have not been well,” she 
| continued, with her voice modulated to the low, 
| purring whisper I have so often spoken of. ‘‘ Doctor, 
you know that [ have been unwell—know something, 
but O! how little, of the unhappy life I lead—of my 
more than passionate nature, and will pardon me for 
this outburst of feeling.” 

* Both pardon and pity.” 

“Pity? O, not that—not that! I can bear any- 
thing better than your pity. I would have—no mat- 
ter,” and she checked herself as suddenly as one 
would have done who found himself on the crumbling 
verge of a fearful precipice. _ 

‘But what more is it possible for me to give you?” 

“Give me—nothing! nothing!” 

lwas growing very uneasy. It was a dangerous 
situation with so beautiful a woman and she longing 
for love, and 1 with my heart nearly wrecked awong 
the breakers of despair. I looked at my watch, and 
found it full time that I departed to attend to other 
engagements. Mrs. Seymour noticed the action, and 
once more taking hold of my hand as if loath to have 
me leave hastily, continued: 

“My mad, foolish giving way to my feelings has 
led us from the cause of your being here. Let me 
think a moment? What can be done to render you 
and our dear Bessie happy once more?” 

“If 1 could only see her—if I had but the opportunity 
to explain, I think all could be easily settled, for I 
know she loves me—know that she is breaking her 
heart.” 

“ And all for a mistake.” 

* Yes, though a natural one.” 

“ You shall see her. I will find the means of your 
meeting. Will you trust me, doctor?” 

© Trust you and bless you, a8 woman never before 
was blessed by man, if you succeed.” 
| And love me?” she asked, witha smile. A smile 
I could not fathom. Whether it was simple archness, 
or had a deeper meaning, I could not tell. 


| have seen her husband, I was soon driving away. 


* Next to her.” 

She arose, touched the bell, and a girl brought in 
wine. From a little escritoire Mrs. Seymour took two 
dainty colored glasses. I filled them and handed 
her one. She just raised hers to her lips, and then, 
with a smile, handed it to me, and took mine. 

“The fashion of the olden time,” she said, “and 
now, doctor, we drink to dear Bessie’s health, with 
the kiss of love lingering on the brim.” 

Both were drained, and forgetting that I was to 


Slowly I rode along the gravelled walk thinking of the 
chances of recovering my lost love, when a sudden 
faintness seized me. My eyes grew dizzy, my brain 
was in a whirl, my hands felt as if swollen and 
weighed down with heavy fetters, my blood was on 
fire. I tried to stop my horse—tried to call for he!p, 
and then—I remember nothing for days thereafter. 
[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





FRENCH WIVES. 

French laws and customs respecting marriage, al- 
though they cannot obliterate the natural distinction 
of sex, confer complete equality and fraternity. A 
Frenchwoman is not only a wife at bed and board, 
she is also a partner in business and a joint proprietor, 
without whose consultation and consent no important 
step can be taken. She knows when a bill is due, as 
well as, or better than, her husband. She can con- 
sent to, or forbid, her children’s marriage. She never 
sinks her maiden name, but attaches it to that of her 
spouse in a form very little differing from that of com- 
mercial associations. Mr. White starts a concern 
with Mr. Black; they announce their joint under- 
taking as White & Black. M. White married to 
Md’lle Black are known to the world as White-Black. 
A hyphen, or an and, makes all the difference. The 
same fraternity also frequently occurs in the talk 
talked, in the books read, in the songs listened to, 
and in the double meanings laughed at jointly by a 
Frenchman and his wife. But while the laws of 
property and marriage do all they can to rivet the 
chains of matrimony, there are other influencés which 
work in an opposite direction. Thus, moments of 
repulsion are sure to occur between a girl firmly 
grounded in a religion of rituals, scrupulous of small 
observances, and looking no further, and a man who 
believes few religious dogmas, or, if he admits their 
spirit, will not be fettered by their letter. But above 
every cause likely to prove the germ of future es- 
trangement, is the way in which French matches are 
made. Many of the French themselves are far trom 
being satistied on this head, and quote with approba- 
tion the advantages offered by the English system, as 
far as happiness is concerned. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Velocity of Electricity. 

Of the velocity of the spark discharge some notion 
may be formed from the brief duration of its light, 
which cannot illuminate any moving object in two 
successive positions, however rapid its motion. If a 
wheel be thrown into rapid rotation on its axis, none 
of its spokes will be visible in daylight, but if the re- 
volving wheel be illuminated in a darkened room by the 
discharge of 2 Leyden jar, every part of it will be ren- 
dered as distinctly visible as thuugh it were at rest. 
In a similar manner, the trees, even when agitated 
by the wind in a violent storm, if illuminated at night 
by a flash of lightning,appear to be absolutely motion- 
less. By avery ingenious application of this principle, 
Wheatstone has shown that the duration of the spark 
is less than the one-millionth part of asecond. The 
apparatus is the same in principle as the revolving 
wheel. By a modification of the apparatus, Wheat- 
stone was also enabled to measure the velocity with 
which the discharge of a Leyden jar was transmitted 
through an insulated copper wire. It was at the 
rate of 288,000 miles in a second. 





Subsidence of the Earth’s Crust. 

The commune of Buonanotte, in France, is hourly 
menaced with utter destruction. Five manufactories 
have aiready been overthrown, and sixty-four more 
are threatened with imminent ruin. The inhabitants 
have fled in the greatest consternation to the neigh- 
boring villages. The cause of the disaster is a sudden 
and violent depression of the soil, which is at the 
present time accounted for by one of two reasons— 
either the ‘a!l of an immense mass of earth in the 
west of the district, or the yielding of the roof of an 
extensive subterranean cavern. But in reality noth- 
ing certain is yet known of the cause of this most de- 
plorable event. A number of civil engineers have 
hastened to the spot, and prompt measures are in 
course of adoption to prevent still greater disaster. 





The Manchineal Tree. 

The manchineal tree grows on the shores of the 
West India Islands, and of the American continent 
in the same latitude. Itisa high, branchy tree, with 
a grayish bark, and not unlike that of the Japan var- 
nish-tree. Its leaves are oval and pointed; its tiow- 
ers small and yellow, or, as some botanists say, dark 
purple. It grows on sancy svil, and bears a fruit re- 
sembling small apples. Every part of the tree yields 
a milky juice, very caustic, and consequently poison- 
ous. A single dropof it on the back of the hand will 
raise a blister instantaneously. The Indians used to 
employ this juice to poison their arrows, The shade 





“Yes, and love you next—” 
“To Bessie, you mean?” 





of this tree is also said to be dangerous, and even the 
| rain which has been in contact with its leaves. 
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LITTLE PAULINE: 
—OR,— 


THE GOLD OF CAPTAIN MALSEY, 


A Story of Love and Adventure. 
BY GEORGE H, COOMER, 


Frank ROBERTS, a farmer lad, was in other days 
one of my cherished companions. Becoming tired of | 
his occupation, and obtaining the consent of his | 
parents to his departure, he shipped on board a 
whaleman bound to the Indian Ocean. 

What glowing epistles he wrote from Mauritius | 
and Zanzibar! how he wished that his mother could 
see him in his sailor’s dress; how he pictured the 
white squall that caught the ship abuck by Cape 
Agulhas; how he dwelt upon his adventure with the 
sperm whale that stove the captain’s boat, close in by 
Madagascar; how he told of ** Big Tom's” saying 
this, of “‘ English Jack’s ” doing that, and of * Jordy,” | 
from Shields, who still believed in the “ Flying 
Dutchman!” 

His favorite shipmates, however, appeared to be 
Achille St. Veron, from Bordeaux, and Derrick Van 
Olstein, from the Hague; and many were the anec- 
dotes he related of them. He told how the whale 
that stove the boat had tossed Derrick, in spite of his 
two hundred avoirdupois, high in the air, breaking 
the Dutchman’s pipe, and leaving only about two 
inches of the stem between his teeth—how Derrick, 
descending in a sitting posture, with the broken 
stem in bis mouth, had exclaimed, as he realized the 
extent of his calamity: 

* Tousand tuyfies! he hash proke mine pipe!” 

From Achille St. Veron our hero gained some 
knowledge of:French. As they sat at the topgallant- 
mast heads, on the lookout for whales, the Gallic 
sailor took delight in teaching his young shipmate 
the pronunciation of words, and in telling anecdotes 
of what had occurred when he sailed in the ships of 
la belle France. 

Months grew to years; the Rangoon was fortunate, 
but a large whaleship is not filled in a moment; and 
now Frank Roberts was a bronzed sailor lad, whom 
his earlier associates would hardly have recognized. 
The vessel had cruised over all the Indian Ocean, 
looked into the Bay of Bengal and the Strait ot 
Sunda, and finally, at the close of her third year out, 
she went dashing into Port Louis, with three thou- 
sand barrels of sperm. 

Here all was activity. The harbor was full of sea- 
beaten whaleships, some undergoing repairs aloft, 
and others below. Yonder was a bark with her bow- 
sprit unshipped, and a gang of men at work on he 
head. Further out, lay a brig, with the crew getting 
up a new main-topmast. Here was a ship with stag- 
ing alongside, the men upon it engaged in painting 
her. Beyond, lay another ship, with her stern to- 
wards the Rangoon, and Frank with difficulty, as it 
was at some distance, read upon it, ‘‘Golconda—New 
Bedford.” His heart bounded. He felt almost at 
home, It was as if dear old Massachusetts had 
stretched forth her arms to embrace him, though s: 
far away! 

“ Dere ish der Colgonda,” said Derrick Van Olstein 
** You go apoard mit me, you hears from der olt beo 
ples; you get von pig letters—yaw, dat ish nice!’ 

The captain’s boat was called away, with Frank 
and Derrick as part of the crew. Upon reaching th: 
Golconda, Frank got a letter from his parents, whic! 
he read with a full heart. O, the sweet social happi 
ness of that dearly loved home in New England! 

As they were about returning to the Rangoon, 1 
boat, with a pleasure party of ladies and gentlemen 
passed close alongside the Golconda, Frank ha 
never before seen so beautiful a face as that of one o 

the young tadies. She was very dark, like all peopl. 
of the tropics; her hair was like the black night it 
self, and her eyes, as they flashed upon our her« 
were sweet, yet fullof fire. She glanced with unusua 
interest at the sailor boy, who, dressed in his whit 
duck trousers and calico shirt, did indeed present ; 
picturesque appearance as he stepped upon the gang 
way ladder, and jumped into his boat. Had she me 
him on shore, she might not have given him 
thought, but the suilor ou shipboard, like the eagl: 
in his eyrie, is a creature of exceeding interest. 

With a sweet impression, caught from the face h 
had just beheld, arching his soul like a rainbow 
Frank pushed off in the boat with his comrade- 
When about half way to the Rangoon, a sudde 
Squall swept the harbor. The pleasure yacht cam 
in collision with the whaleboat, and both upset 
Whoever has experienced a squall at Mauritius, wi 
understand that this affair was no joke. The foar 
flew high and low, and the wind screamed in th 
rigging of the whaling fleet, till the air seemed full « 
wildcats. First the boats were uppermost, and th: 
the men. Sails, oars, buckets and mastse—Frenc) 
Dutch, Irish and Yankees—were all flapping, flou 
dering, 4nd bobbing up and down together. 

“Hones and blue murthers!” exclaimed Iris 
Jiramy; but an old bucket that knocked out thr 
of his front teeth cut short whatever further rema: 
he intended. 

Derrick Van Olstein tried to say “‘ tousand tuyfies! 
but a mouthful of water disjointed the sentence, an 
the “tuyfles”’ was lost in an inarticulate gurgle. 

Julie de Grasse, the beautiful French girl, w: 
thrown beyond the boats, and Frank saw her lor 
hair streaming upon the water, and her white aru. 
stretched for aid. He plunged forward and reach: 
her. A large var afforded them some support. In 
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in an opposite direction. Thus, moments of 
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LITTLE PAULINE: 
—OR,— 
THE GOLD OF CAPTAIN MALSEY. 
A Story of Love and Adventure, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 

FRANK ROBERTS, a farmer lad, was in other days 
one of my cherished companions. Becoming tired of 
his occupation, and obtaining the consent of his 
parents to his departure, he shipped on board a 
whaleman bound to the Indian Ocean. 

What glowing epistles he wrote from Mauritius 
and Zanzibar! how he wished that his mother could 
see him in his sailor’s dress; how he pictured the 
white squall that caught the ship aback by Cape 
Agulhas; how he dwelt upon his adventure with the 
sperm whale that stove the captain’s boat, close in by 
Madagascar; how he told of **Big Tom’s” saying 
this, of ‘* English Jack’s ” doing that, and of ‘‘ Jordy,” 
from Shields, who still believed in the “Flying 
Dutchman!” 

His favorite shipmates, however, appeared to be 
Achille St. Veron, from Bordeaux, and Derrick Van 
Olstein, from the Hague; and many were the anec- 
dotes he related of them. He toll how the whale 
that stove the boat had tossed Derrick, in spite of his 
two hundred avoirdupois, high in the air, breaking 
the Dutchman’s pipe, and leaving only about two 
inches of the stem between his teeth—how Derrick, 
descending in a sitting posture, with the broken 
stem in his mouth, had exclaimed, as he realized the 
extent of his calamity: 

“ Tousand tuyfles! he hash proke mine pipe!” 

From Achille St. Veron our hero gained some 
knowledge of:French. As they sat at the topgallant- 
mast heads, on the lookout for whales, the Gallic 
sailor took delight in teaching his young shipmate 
the pronunciation of words, and in telling anecdotes 
of what had occurred when he sailed in the ships of 
la belle France. 

Months grew to years; the Rangoon was fortunate, 
but a large whaleship is not filled in a moment; and 
now Frank Roberts was a bronzed sailor lad, whom 
his earlier associates would hardly have recognized. 
The vessel had cruised over all the Indian Ocean, 
looked into the Bay of Bengal and the Strait of 
Sunda, and finally, at the close of her third year out, 
she went dashing into Port Louis, with three thou- 
sand barrels of sperm. 

Here all was activity. The harbor was full of sea- 
beaten whaleships, some undergoing repairs aloft, 
and others below. Yonder was a bark with her bow- 
sprit unshipped, and a gang of men at work on her 
head. Further out, lay a brig, with the crew getting 
up @ new main-topmast. Here was a ship with stag- 
ing alongside, the men upon it engaged in painting 
her. Beyond, lay another ship, with her stern to- 
wards the Rangoon, and Frank with difficulty, as it 
was at some distance, read upon it, “‘Golconda—New 
Bedford.” His heart bounded. He felt almost at 
home. It was as if dear old Massachusetts had 
stretched forth her arms to embrace him, though so 
far away! 

* Dere ish der Colgonda,” said Derrick Van Olstein. 
** You go apoard mit me, you hears from der olt beo- 
ples; you get von pig letters—yaw, dat ish nice!” 

The captain’s boat was called away, with Frank 
and Derrick as part of the crew. Upon reaching the 
Golconda, Frank got a letter from his parents, which 
he read with a full heart. O, the sweet social happi- 
ness of that dearly loved home in New England! 

As they were about returning to the Rangoon, a 
boat, with a pleasure party of ladies and gentlemen, 
passed close alongside the Golconda. Frank had 
never before seen so beautiful a face as that of one of 
the young iadies. She was very dark, like all people 
of the tropics; her hair was like the black night it- 
self, and her eyes, as they flashed upon our hero, 
were sweet, yet fullof fire. She glanced with unusual 
interest at the sailor boy, who, dressed in his white 
duck trousers and calico shirt, did indeed present a 
picturesque appearance as he stepped upon the gang- 
way ladder, and jumped into his boat. Had she met 
him on shore, she might not have given him a 
thought, but the sailor on shipboard, like the eagle 
in his eyrie, is a creature of exceeding interest. 

With a sweet impression, caught from the tace he 
had just beheld, arching his soul like a rainbow, 
Frank pushed off in the boat with his comrades. 
When about half way to the Rangoon, a sudden 
squall swept the harbor. The pleasure yacht came 
in collision with the whaleboat, and both upset. 
Whoever has experienced a squall at Mauritius, will 
understand that this affair was no joke. The foam 
flew high and low, and the wind screamed in the 


wildcats. First the boats were uppermost, and then 
the men. Sails, oars, buckets and masts—French, 
Dutch, Irish and Yankees—were all flapping, floun- 
dering, and bobbing up and down together. 

“Hones and blue murthers!” exclaimed Irish 
Jimmy; but an old bucket that knocked out three 
of his front teeth cut short whatever further remark 
he intended. 

Derrick Van Olstein tried to say “‘ tousand tuyfles!” 
but a mouthful of water disjointed the sentence, and 
the “‘ tuyfles”” was lost in an inarticulate gurgle. 

Julie de Grasse, the beautiful French girl, was 
thrown beyond the boats, and Frank saw her long 
hair streaming upon the water, and her white arms 
stretched for aid. He plunged forward and reached 
her. A large oar afforded them some support. Ina 

















rigging of the whaling fleet, till the air seemed full of 


few moments the squall was over, and Frank, with | 
his partner, found himself under the bows of a ship. 
They were taken on board, followed by their com- 
panions. Julie, sensible that her preservation was | 
owing entirely to the Yankee sailor, was profuse in 
expressions of gratitude. Frank did not understand 
all she said, but the language of her eyes needed no 
interpreter. 

People fall in love as children fal) from a pier-head 
—by accident. Frank had never thought how deep 
might be the ocean of that sentiment, but he now felt 
certain that he had fallen in at the deepest place. A 
sickness crept upon his heart when Julie went on 
shore, leaving him with his old associates, tar-buck- 
ets and sailors. But he saw her often; she soon be- 
came his “ Juliet,’ and he her ‘‘ Romeo.” Day after 
day she watched the American ship; at evening, 
under the orange blooms, there were exchanged vows 
of endless fidelity. Marriage, however, with the con- 
sent of her father, was not to be hoped for. The 
richest merchant in the Isle of France was not to see 
his daughter wedded to a common sailor. Their 
situation was one of great embarrassment. Even 
were Julia willing to flee from her home, how difti- 
cult to convey her from the island! A foremast hand 
in a whaleship cannot have everything his own way. 


The Rangoon was almost ready for sea. Most of 
those who had shipped as green hands were rejoiced 
at the prospect of soon beholding their homes; but 
to Frank, who had entered the harbor with the con- 
viction that the day of departure thence would be 
the happiest of his life, the approach of that period 
now brought only dismay. It seemed strange to him 
that kings and emperors, who had money enough, 
and could do as they pleased, did not make the woo- 
ing of Julie de Grasse the business of their lives. 
How he could have lived so long without her, reefed 
topsails so many times, and done so many other 
things unconnected with her, he was at a loss to 
imagine. 

The youngest daughter of M. de Grasse, a little 
girl eight years old, was now with her mother ona 
visit in the country. Frank had often heard Julie 
speak of little Pauline. One day intelligence arrived 
that this little girl had strayed into the woods, and 
was nowhere to be found. 

Frank was all enthusiasm. The little sister of 
Julie must be recovered. Might he not find her all 
by himself? and then who could tell what M. de 
Grasse might not say and do? With the captain’s 
permission, off he hastened. 

It was thought by some that the child had fallen a 
victim to ‘ Wild Jacques,” a crazy French sailor, 
who ranged the country pretty much as he pleased, 
and many seekers for Pauline grew faint-hearted at 
the prospect of encountering the lunatic. The young 
sailor, however, armed with one of the ship’s mus- 
kets, went boldly into the woods. 

After wandering for several hours, he was startled 
by a drove of wild hogs. They gave chase to him, 
the patriarch of the herd leading the column. Frank 
ran, as who would not? Some of Napoleon’s bravest 
generals once did the same, under like circumstances, 
in the forests of the Pyrenees. Away went the 
young sailor, and with a prodigious ‘ ooh-ooh-ooh- 
ing” the whole herd—futhers in the tribe, slabby- 
looking matrons and sleek little pigs—in a long, 
motley string, came galloping behind him. Sucha 
race! ‘Quee, quee, quee! ooh, ooh, ooh!” and the 
old leader’s jaws were going like the machinery of a 
cotton mill! 

Every tree in the neighborhood was too large or 
too small to be climbed, and Frank bounded towards 
a high ledge, dropping his gun as he ran. He reached 
the rocks in time to save himself, though not his 
duck trousers—the greater part of one leg of which 
remained between the tusks of a grizzly barbarian, 
whose age had not improved his manners. 

Our hero had no longer any doubt concerning the 
tate of Pauline. She had been devoured by these fero- 
cious creatures. How dreadful, he thought, must be 
suchadeath! His musings were cut short by a rough 
growl behind him, and he saw that some of the be- 
siegers were scaling his ramparts in the rear. Here 
the rock was shelving, and his position was therefore 
untenable. He grasped a branch above his head, 
and the next moment was out of immediate danger. 
The tree being larger than the Rangoon’s mainmast, 
he had no fear that the swine would gnaw it in 
two, though with commendable enterprise they ap- 
plied themselves to the task. But he perceived that 
the wind had suddenly risen to a gale, and the great 
branches were swayed fearfully. It was the hurri- 
cane season, and he supposed that a dreadful tornado 
might be at hand. Many trees around were rent in 
twain, and he could hardly maintain his hold. 

The hogs at length fled in afiright, yet as darkness 
now set in, he hesitated about descending. And 
such darkness! Such thunder and sheets of light- 
ning! At last, the great tree gave way with a crash, 
and our hero found himself unhurt upon the ground. 
He crept towards the thick treetop for greater secu- 
rity. A flash of lightning revealed a fissure in the 
rock, from which whatever had hidden it had been 
forced away by the falling branches. He entered the 
aperture, and saw crevices within through which 
flashes of lightning shone. He crawled onward, 
tired and miserable, his desire for rest overcoming 
his fears. 

Suddenly, as the lightning gleamed through a fis- 
sure in the roof, the whole cavern seemed ablaze. 
O, the gloom of those wet, jagged rocks, that looked 
so strange and shadowy! But exactly in front of 
him what a spectacle he beheld! It was that ofa 
man, grim and hideous, glaring straight upon him 





with eyes of unearthly intensity! Frank was stricken 
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with unspeakable terror. Was it an evil spirit he 
had seen, or was the face that of some fearful mur- 
derer? Another flash revealed the same apparition. 
The rock shook, and the young sailor knew that an 
earthquake. accompanied the hurricane. He crept 
towards the outlet, but a piece of rock, shaken trom 
above, had completely closed up the passage. 

He sat down, listening to the roaring wind and 
awful peals of thunder. He thought of his mother, 
far over the great ocean, and a prayer went up from 
his heart that he might once more behold her. 

At length the morning came, dimly lighting the 
cavern through its many rifts. The storm, however, 
had not abated, and there were occnsional shocks of 
the earthquake. Inthe gray gloom of the cavern, 
Frank’s ghostly companion approached him. 

“You are the pirate, come for his treasure,” he 
said, in French. “1 thought so in the darkness, 
but I was not sure. [have kept it sate. You will 
find the diamonds and the gold. 1 sent the little 
girl to look for you. Come, and I will show you all.” 


Frank followed him far into the cave, all the time 
thinking how he might draw further information 
from the maniac regarding Pauline. Jacques (for 
Frank doubted not it was he) removed several large 
stones, and as a rift above admitted strong rays of 
light, there were disclosed treasures that glowed like 
tire—diamonds, doubloons and wedges of gold. The 
wealth was immense, and Frank wondered how it 
came there. 

“There is your name,” said Jacques. ‘‘ You are 
king of the cavern.” 

Frank turned, and where the light rested most 
strongly, he read the words, cut in rude characters 
in the rock, “John Halsey. Charles—brigantine, 
1712.” 

Here, then, had Captain John Halsey, the bucca- 
neer, secreted his treasure, when in the brigantine 
called the Charles, he roamed the Indian Ocean. 
Here had crazy Jacques accidentally fallen upon it. 
Now, in one of the strange dreams of the lunatic, he 
imagined our hero to be the pirate captain, returned 
for hisown. But Frank was in a queer dilemma— 
rich enough, certainly, yet as securely buried with 
his treasures as was old Alaric with his, only Alaric 
was dead and Frank wasn’t. He, however, ques- 
tioned the maniac regarding the little girl. 

“T sent her in the boat,” replied Jacques; “ I sent 
her to Captain Halsey. She found you, and you are 
here.” 

Frank judged from this that the crazy sailor had 
somehow set little Pauline afloat, and of course her 
dvom was irrevocably sealed. Neither on land nor 
water could she have long survived unprotected in 
so fearful a tempest. The noise of the tornado with- 
out was yet deafening, even in the bosom of the rock, 
and at length, with one of the earthquake shocks, 
the stone at the cave’s mouth fell out upon the 
ground, 

Jacques approached the outlet, his hair streaming 
in the wind, and frenzy in every gesture. 

“Come,” he cried, “‘ now for the black flag and the 
pirate brigantine! We will bring a thousand bars of 
gold to the cave!” And he rushed into the storm. 
A stream of lightning shot down the side of the rock, 
and the maniac lay inotiunless among the branches 
of the fallen tree. The fiery messenger from the 
cloud had struck him insensible. Frank drew him 
into the cave, and in about an hour he revived, the 
light of reason beaming from his eyes. His insanity 
was utterly gone. He remembered nothing that had 
passed during his mental aberration, but recalled the 
incidents of his life preceding that period. 

He was Jacques St. Veron, of Bordeaux. He had 
a brother Achille. Their father died when they were 
quite young, and their mother, a native of India, 
in consequence of this event, took passage with her 
two boys, in a ship named the Belle Marguerite, for 
Pondicherry. The vessel put into Algoa Bay in 
distress. From this place the boys were accidentally 
drifted to sea in a boat. They were the following 
day taken up by a vessel from Cape Town, for Sid- 
ney. This vessel was wrecked in the Pacific. They 
were then taken on board a whaleman. After cruis- 
ing a long time in the latter, they arrived at Talca- 
huano, where they learned from a French vessel that 
the Belle Marguerite, in pursuing her voyage, had 
been cast away upon Ceylon, and that every person 
on board had perished. Since then Achille and 
Jacques had, sometimes together, sometimes far 
asunder, roamed the world in the character of wild, 
wasteful sailors. 

I need not repeat all that Frank said in reply. 
Suffice it, that he mentioned nothing of what the 
Frenchman had told in his insanity concerning the 
little girl. 

The hurricane was now over, and the two men, 
taking all the diamonds and a portion of the gold, 
proceeded to the house of the planter from whoxe 
premises Pauline had strayed. The plantation was 
in ruins, but the house, being in a sheltered valley, 
had not been entirely demolished. 

They met M. de Grasse, who listened with wonder 
to Frank’s revelations, the boat story of the maniac 
being for obvious reasons omitted. 

“St. Veron!” exclaimed the French merchant. 
“Madame de Grasse, before our marriage, was Mad- 
ame St. Veron. Her two sons she has long mourned 
as lost. After the sad event at Algoa Bay, she re- 
fused to sail further in the ship, but took passage at 
Cape Town for the Isle of France, intending to pro- 
ceed thence to Pondicherry. Being her fellow-pas- 
senger, I became much interested in her, and at the 
expiration of one year we were married.” 

At the house they found Madame de Grasse, who 





overwhelmed our hero with gratitude. Julie, who 
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was also present, looked upon him with emotions 
which no words could express; yet as her mind re- 
verted to little Pauline, her grief was inconsolable. 
Frank and Jacques, having possessed themselves 
ot the remaining treasure, returned to Port Louis. 
Frank had now plenty of money; but of course, all 
thoughts of immediate marriage with Julie were at 
anend, Her grief was so great that any proposition 
not in direct sympathy with it, he felt would appear 
like profanation. 

Our hero and the once Innatic divided their treas- 
ure, the latter subdividing his portion with Achille. 
Frank gave Derrick Van Olstein all the doubloons he 
could carry. 

* “Tousand tuyfles!” said Derrick, “dis ish nice! I 
vill now go ant haf von goot drunk mit der birate’s 
broperty!” 

Both Achille and the Dutchman now took their 
discharge from the ship. Frank, however, in spite 
of his money, resumed his old berth in the forecastle, 
resolved, as he had gene from home a green hand, to 
return a sailor. In parting from Julie, he promised 
to revisit the Isle of France in the shortest possible 
time; but the idea of his departure, joined with her 
sorrow for little Pauline, rendered her unimaginably 
wretched. 

The ship moved from her anchorage, the sails filled 
away, swelling steadily before the breeze. Mauritius 
was two hundred miles astern, when at daylight a 
wreck was discovered which proved to be that of a 
whaling bark. 

As the Rangoon’s boat went alongside, Frank per- 
ceived the face of an exceedingly beautiful little girl, 
looking out upon him from a gap in the shattered 
bulwarks. At the same moment, she lost her balance 
and fell into the surging waves. Frank leaped from 
the boat. ‘The little girl was some fathoms from him, 
but he reached and grasped her, just as a white 
shark darted to the spot to dispute possession. A 
vigorous thrust of oars by the boat’s crew distracted 
the monster’s attention, and our hero, after handing 
up his prize, was enabled to effect his retreat with no 
other misfortune than the ruin of another pair of 
duck pants—both swine and shark manifesting a 
great passion for the legs of Frank’s trousers, 

The people upon the wreck were transferred to the 
Rangoon. The resemblance of the little girl to Julie 
de Grasse was so remarkable that a bewildering idea 
took possession of Frank’s mind. Then the captain 
of the bark told his story. 

He had intended to make Port Louis. When com- 
ing around the island, he had fallen in with a boat 
containing only a little girl. She told him that a 
fearful looking man had set her adrift by the sea- 
shore, charging her to find Captain Halsey. The bad 
man had put green branches in the boat for sails. 
Her name, she said, was Pauline de Grasse, and her 
sister Julie would cry for her when she did not come 
home. Afterwards, the bark was wrecked in the 
hurricane. As the rescued sailor finished his relation, 
the little girl cried bitterly, and said, in French: 

*T want to see Julie; I want to go home!”’ 

The effect upon the Rangoon’s crew. was electrical. 
Her captain wiped his eves with his hard hand. 

“Ready about!’ he shouted, and every man sprang 
to his station. 

‘Hard a-lee!” 

“Hard a-lee, sir!’”? responded the man at the 
wheel, as he turned the spokes. 

“Mainsail haul!” and the main and mizzen yards 
came swinging around. 

“Tacks and sheets!” and the foresail flapped 
merrily. 

“Head braces—let go and haul!” and never were 
the head yards brought around with more earnest 
good will. 

*So—steady your helm!” 

There was a cracking breeze as the Rangoon 
hauled on the starboard tack. The next day her 
chain cable rattled to the bottom in the harbor of 
Port Louis. Derrick Van Olstein was on the pier, as 
the boat with Frank and Pauline put off from the 
ship. 

“You comed pack again! Tousand tuyfles! dat is 
nice! I hash peen so trunk ash never vash, mit der 
olt birate!”” 

I will not attempt to paint the meeting of the De 
Grasse family with sweet little Pauline. As the child 
ran hither and thither, her clear voice ringing as of 
old, all saw more distinctly than ever the abyss from 
which they had been delivered, and wondered that 
they had not died outright with their great sorrow. 

About one year subsequently, a ship arrived at 
Boston, bringtng a most interesting party from Mau- 
ritius. It consisted of Monsieur and Madame de 
Grasse, Jacques, Achille and little Pauline, together 
with Mr. Frank Roberts and wife. Somewhere in 
the old Bay State they are all cosily settled, and I 
have heard that Pauline (now no longer little) is 
once more in danger of being run away with by a 
man. 


ra 
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AN INDEPENDENT MAN. 

On a recent trip of one of the Illinois river packets 
—a light draught one, as there were only two feet of 
water in the channel—the passengers were startled 
by the cry of ‘‘ man overboard!” The steamer was 
| stopped, and preparations made to save him, when 
the sound of his voice was heard, exclaiming, “ Go 
ahead with your cranky old steamboat! I’ walk 
along behind you!” 


+See 


The human mind is like a vast firmament lighted 
on ail sides by stars of different magnitudes. 
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THE WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
[From the German of Zschokke.} 
I.—THE TEMPTER. 


Ir was at Prague, a considerable distance from 
home, that I was once detained during April by busi- 
ness of importance. I might, perhaps, have found 
p enty of entertainment there if I had been disposed 
to enter into the amusements of the place. All my 
thoughts, however, were centered upon my distant 
home. 

From my earliest years, I have ever been fondly 
attached to my native town. It had become doubly 
dear to me from the time my wife had inhabited it. 
She was there at the time I speak of, and our separa- 
tion had then lasted for a longer period than upon 
any other occasion since our marriage. 

To be sure, we corresponded regularly; but my 
Fanny’s letters, overflowing with tenderness and 
attection, served but to increase my impatience at 
our separation, till I wished Prague and St. Nepomuk 
were many miles to the northeast of me. 

The reader can conceive how heartily I thanked 
Heaven when my business was at last settled. I paid 
furewell visits to the tew friends and acquaintances I 
had in Prague, and bade my host be ready with his 
bill, as 1 intended to start next day by the mail. 

On the following morning, accordingly, he waited 
upon me very deferentially with an account of most 
portentous length. As I had not change about me 
enough to meet his charges, I felt for my pocket- 
book, with the intention of cashing a note. To my 
horror, the book was gone! 1 searched high and 
low, in every pocket, hole and corner. It was all to 
no purpose. My anxiety may be conceived, when I 
mention that the missing pocket-book, besides Fan- 
ny’s letters, contained no less than two thousand 
dollars in notes, a sum which I could ill afford to 
lose. It was no use to turn the room topsy-turvy— 
the pocket-book had disappeared. 

Was it stolen or lost? I had it in my hands the 
day before. I generally carried it in the breast- 
pocket of my coat. I couldn’t help thinking that I 
had felt it safe as I undressed to gu to bed on the 
previous night. How to recover my precious papers 
was the question. If they had fallen into bad hands, 
they might be converted into silver or gold at a mo- 
ment’s notice. In the extremity of my distress, I 
could not help swearing—a most unusual thing with 
me. “0,” thought I, ‘‘ would that the devil prowled 
about as in the good old days of yore—I’d make a 
bargain with him on the spot.” As I thought this, 
my mind involuntarily reverted to a figure I had met 
with in a billiard-room, some days before, ina closely- 
buttoned, tight-fitting, red surtout, and which I set 
down, at the time, as belonging to some potentate of 
the lower regions, who had, for some mysterious 
purposes, assumed a human form for the time being. 
A cold shudder thrilled through me; and yet, in the 
extremity of my despair, I thought—and what if he 
were? He should be welcome, if he would but 
restore my pocket-book. 

A knock at the door interrupted my semi-invoca- 
tion. ‘‘Aha,” thought I, “does the tempter mean 
to turn jest into earnest?” I ran to the door, my 
head so full of the red surtout that I verily expected 
to see its bearer walk in. And, behold, wonderful to 
relate, as I opened the door, who should enter, with 
a slight inclination of the head, but the tempter in 
person, on whom my thoughts had been dwelling? 








II.—FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

I must now explain how, and under what circum- 
stances, I became acquainted with the apparition in 
question. At one of the tables in a coffee-house, 
where I happened to be one evening, were two per- 
sons deeply absorbed ina game of chess. Some young 
men, seated at the window, were engaged in ani- 
mated discussion on the theory of spirits and the 
human soul. An elderly man of diminutive stature, 
clad in a scarlet surtout, was pacing up and down 
the room, with his hands crossed behind his back. I 
called for some refreshment and took up a paper. 

There was something about the mysterious man, 
as he strode to and fro, which irresistibly attracted 
my attention, to the exclusion of politics and all 


other current topics. Singular as was his choice of | 


attire, his whole appearance was more striking and 
singular still. His teatures were repulsive and yet 
most remarkable; although below the common 
height, his shoulders were broad and his frame well 
knit. He appeared to be from fifty to sixty years of 
age, and had the stooping gait characteristic of that 
time of life. His hair was coal-black and bristly. 
There was something uncanny and repulsive in his 
sallow face, his high cheek-bones, and hooked nose; 
and whilst every feature was cold and imperturbable, 
his large bright eye gleamed with a strange fire that 
it was difticult to attribute to any ordinary human 
thought or passion. He may be, thought I, an 
hereditary headsman, a grand inquisitor, a brigand 
chiet, or king of the gipsies. From sheer caprice and 
wantonness, that man would fire a whole town, and 
impale infants on his lance. Right sorry should I be 
to meet him in a wood. Of a surety, he never smiled 
in all his life. 

There I was wrong. The man stopped to listen to 
the conversation alluded to, and laughed several 
times as it proceeded. But, gracious heavens, what 
a laugh it was! It fairly made me shudder. His 
features appeared animated with a fiendish glee. 
Weill, thought I, if that being in the red coat be not 
the devil himself, he is next of kin to him. I invol- 
untarily cast my eyes upon his feet, expecting to find 
them cloven; and though one certainly was made 
much as those of ordinary mortals, the other was 
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clubbed, and confined in a lace-up boot. But he was 
not lame; on the contrary, he stepped as gingerly as 
though the floor were paved with egg-shells. 

As he of the flame-colored garment passed the 
table where the players sat at chess, one of them tri- 
umphantly observed to his adversa.zy, ‘“‘ You are lost 
beyond all hope.” 

Redcoat paused as he spoke, cast an eagle eye on 
the chess-board, and said to the self-complacent 
speaker, ‘* Wrong; three moves more, and you are 
mate.” 

The victor smiled blandly; his hard-pressed adver- 
sary shook his head and moved; the third move, and 
his exulting foe was defeated. 

While the players were disposing themselves to 
renew the strife one of the young men at the window 
observed somewhat warmly to Redcoat, who stood 
listening, “‘ L infer, from your smile, that you enter- 
tain contrary opinions with regard to the nature of 
the world and the Godhead. Have you read Schel- 
ling?” 

“Certainly,” said Redcoat. 

** And what means your smile?” 

“ Your Schelling is one of your subtle poets, who 
look upon the fantasies of their brain as facts, be- 
cause there are none to contradict them. It’s the old 
story; the blind are discussing colors, antl the deaf 
criticise sounds.” 

So said Redcoat. His words provoked discussion; 
but, without mingling further in the argument, he 
took up his hat, and glided from the room. 

Since then I had not seen him, although I never 
forgot his remarkable figure, with his fiendish fea- 
tures, and was in constant dread of their haunting 
my dreams. And now, when least expected, I fuund 
myself closeted in the same room with him. 





IlI,—TEMPTATION. 

“Pardon my intrusion ; have I the honor to address 
Mr. ——?” 

“The same,” was my reply. 

“What proofs have you of your identity?” 

A singular question, thought I; the man is, no 
doubt, a spy of the police, An open letter lay before 
me. I took it up, and pointed to the address on the 
envelope. 

So far so good; but yours isa very common name. 
I want more conclusive testimony. I may have to 
do business with you.” 

“Excuse me, sir, I am on the point of setting out 
on a journey; besides, you are mistaken in your man. 
{am neither merchant nor government official.” 

He looked at me fur some time with evident sur- 
prise, and seemed as though about to take his depar- 
ture. At length he observed, *‘ Business, however, 
has detained you at Prague. Is not your brother on 
the verge of bankruptcy?” 

The blood rushed to my face; for this, I had imag- 
ined, was a secret known to myself and my brother 
only. ‘You are again mistaken, sir. True, I have 
a brother, and more than one; but none of them are 
in the predicament to which you allude.” 

“Indeed!” muttered the tempter, incredulously. 

“Sir,” 1 returned, with some warmth—for J was 
distressed to think that any one in Prague should be 
aware of my brother’s circumstances—* you have hit 
upon the wrong person. Excuse me if 1 beg you to 
explain your business at once. I have not a moment 
to lose.” 

‘“‘A minute’s patience, I beseech you. I have an 
object in speaking with you. You appear ill at ease; 
has anything unpleasant occurred? Iam not a na- 
tive of Prague, and have not visited it for twelve 
years. Are you in want of money?” 

As he spoke, the same smile, or rather grin, of 
fiendish malignity passed over his features. I mis- 
trusted him more and more. My eyes fell by chance 
on his club foot, and I own to having worked myself 
up toa most uncomfurtable pitch of superstition. I 
replied, however, that I was in no need of money; 
but that, as he appeared so friendly towards me, I 
should like to know his name. 

“It will avail you but little to hear it; however, I 
am a Mandevil.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the landlord 
handed me a letter. 

“Read your letter befure we resume our conversa- 
tion; no doubt it is from your dear Fanny.” 

I was more puzzled than ever. 

“Well, have you any further doubts as to who I 
am, and the nature of my business with you?” 

I felt half inclined to say, ‘Sir, I have not the 
slightest particle of doubt as to your personal identity 
with Satan himself, and anxious, accordingly, to 
make a bid for my unhappy soul.” But I resisted 
the impulse, and was silent. 

**Moreover,” he continued, “you are starting for 
Eger. My route takes me thither. Will you accept 
a seat in my carriage?” 

I thanked him for his offer, but told him I had 
already ordered horses for myselt. This seemed to 
disconcert him, for he said: 

“How difficult it is to deal with you! I have set 
my heart upon making the acquaintance of your 
Fanny and children. Cannot you guess who I am?” 

“Well, then,” quoth I, “if you be a sorcerer, my 
pocket-book is all safe; tell me how to recover it.” 

“Pooh! never mind your pocket-book; is there 
nothing else?” 
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will you make, if I cause it to be restored to you?” 
And he fixed his eye upon me as though to extort the 
words, “My soul shall be yours!” But as I stood 
silent and bewildered he put his hand in his pocket 
and produced the missing book. 

“How on earth did you come by it?” I exclaimed, 
as I ascertained that the ts were untouched 

“T found it at four o’clock yesterday, upon the 
bridge.” 

1 now remembered to have taken it out at that 
very time and place. 

*“T examined the contents, in order to ascertain to 
whom it belonged. I thus discovered your name and 
address, and I called on you last night to restore it.” 

I could almost have hugged my Mandevil in the 
plenitude of my joy. He would not listen to my 
thanks, but coolly said, as he closed the door behind 
him, “My compliments to the fair Fanny, and a 
happy journey to you. We shall meet again.” 








1V.—HOME. 

During the whole of my journey, I could not pre- 
vent my thoughts from reverting to the mysterious 
stranger. I recalled his demoniac laugh, his defurm- 
ed foot, his swarthy hair clustering about his tem- 
ples, as though to conceal the horn that would have 
revealed his secret to the sons of men, and I firmly 
convinced myself of his identity with the Evil One. 
He had certainly behaved very handsomely in the 
matter of the pocket-book, but might not that have 
been, after all, but a snare to entrap my soul? 

I bewildered myself in thinking of possible tempta- 
tions. I thought of ambition, of wealth, of woman’s 
beauty. But pooh! what had I to do with beauties? 
Was not my own sweet Fanny allinall tome? As 
the reader may conjecture, I was endowed witha 
tolerable degree of imagination, and I may as well 
admit at once that at an earlier period of my life, ere 
I knew my Fanny, I fancied myself most desperately 
enamored of a certain Julia. Her parents, however, 
would not consent to our union, and she subsequently 
became the bride of a wealthy Polish noble. Of 
course we cried, kissed, and vowed eternal fidelity, 
and, as generally happens in such cases, both got 
married forthwith. 

Amidst all these fancies and reflections, I entered 
my native town as the church clock was striking one. 
All was hushed in slumber. Unwilling to disturb 
my family at so late an hour, I resolved to pass the 
night at the inn; but I could not resist the temp- 
tation of strolling out to contemplate by moonlight 
that beloved home where, wrapped in sleep, lay all 
that was dear to me. 


V.—THE FATAL MEETING. 


Not a soul was stirring. Fortunately, the summer- 
house was open. I entered, and saw by sundry little 
indications, that Fanny and the children had but 
recently occupied it. I threw myself at length upon 
the sofa, and determined to pass the night there. 1 
had scarcely closed my eyes, when I was aroused by 
a noise at the door of the summer-house. I sat up; 
and imagine my astonishment at beholding my friend 
of the red coat! 

“Whence come you, in heaven’s name?” I asked. 

“From Prague. I leave this within the hour. 
Hearing you had but just arrived, I thought, of 
course, that you would be stillastir, and that I would 
pay you and your Fanny a passing visit. You must 
not sleep here; the damp will injure your health.” 

As I quitted the garden with him, I could not help 
saying, ‘* You have scared me as though I had beheld 
an apparition—I tremble in every limb. What in- 
duced you to seek mein the summer-house? You 
seem to know everything.” 

Fiendish was his smile as he murmured, “ Know 
you me now, and what I would of you?” 

“No better than I did at Prague; but I must tell 
you the impression you then made upon me. I trust 
you will not take offence; but I fancied either that 
you held communion with spirits or were the devil 
himself.” 

Again the sardonic smile. ‘ Now, merely for the 
sake of the joke, assuming me to be the latter, are 
you disposed to do a little business with me?” 

“You must bid high if you hope to win me, for 
really, Sir Devil—pardon my jest in so terming you— 
nothing can augment the happiness of my present 
lot.” 

‘*Ho! ho!” laughed he; “that was all well enough 
in the olden times, when folks still had some faith in 
| the devil’s existence, and so kept wary watch over 

their silly souls; then one was fain to come to terms 
with them. Cheap enough are they now-a-days; 
the sons of clay, little reck they of the devil; their 
sole reliance is on pure reason. The best among your 
scurvy crew is he who has met but the fewest oppor- 
tunities to sin.” 

“Spoken right fiendlike!” I exclaimed. 

“Of a verity,” answered he of the flame-colored 
doublet, smiling his horrid smile; “but it is the 
truth I speak, though all your faith in truth be gone. 
You are, in truth, already mine. Grant me but a 
single hair, and your head is no more your own. But 
the air is chilly—my carriage waits—I must hence.” 

I accompanied him to the inn, at the door of which 
| stood his carriage; he begged me to enter the house, 
| and partake of some punch he had ordered. I will- 





“But I do mind my pocket-book; it was full of | ingly complied, as the night air had rendered such 


valuable and important papers. Tell me what Iam 
to do if it be lost, or what steps to take supposing it 


to be stolen?” 
‘What sort of pocket-book was it?” 
I described it. 


beverage highly acceptable. 





VI.—TEMPTATION. 


The punch sent forth its grateful odor as we entered 
the room. We svon applied ourselves to it, and dis- 


“Well, we’ll see what is to be done. What return | cussed a variety of topics over our glasses. At length 














my companion departed; and as I felt no inclination 
to return to the summer-house, ordered a bed at the 
inn. On my return to the coffee-room I perceived a 
lady. Asshe turned towards me I almost lost pos- 
session of my senses. It was Julia, my first love, 
who, as I afterwards learned, was there with her hus- 
band, on their way to Italy. 

“ Gracious heaven!” she cried, “is it you, Robert?” 

I could but stammer “ Julia!” in reply. 

** We have much to say to each other, Robert. Fol- 
low me to my room.” 

Once there, and my heart, my soul, were all hers 
again, She was not happy, she said; her husband 
was harsh and stern with her. Did I remember our 
former vows, our last farewell, our parting kiss? 
Forgive me, my Fanny; how frail and weak is man. 
Julia’s lips met mine once more. The door was 
flung suddenly open, and a tall, gaunt stranger en- 
tered abruptly, exclaiming, ‘Whom have you with 
you at this hour, Julia?” 

We started up. Before us stood her husband, his 
face livid as a corpse, and unable to articulate a 
word. With three strides he was at Julia’s side. He 
caught her by her long auburn hair, and dashed 
her to the ground, exclaiming, “‘ False, worthless 
woman!” 

I sprang to her assistance. He stynck me so violent 
a blow as I advanced that I staggered back and fell. 
As I rose, he still continued his frantic treatment of 
his wife, and yelled, as he turned towards me, “ You 
will I strangle with my own hands.” 

In the agony of the moment I caught upa knife 
from the table, and threatened to plunge it into his 
body if he stirred; but he rushed upon me, and seized 
me by the neck with so vice-like a grasp that 1 felt 
I was losing consciousness. With the instinct of self- 
preservation 1 thrust at kim with tue knife; he fell. 
He was stabbed to the heart. 

Julia was moaning over the body of her slaughtered 
lord, whilst I stood motionless and thunderstruck. 
O, thought I, would it were all a dream, and that I 
was once more on my sofa in the summer-house! 
Accursed be the red-coat; accursed the pocket-book ! 
My children, my own dear, injured Fanny, I am a 
murderer! Meanwhile, the alarm had been given, 
and I heard the sound of approaching steps and 
voices. Flight was my sole resource. I snatched up 
a light, and rushed from the house. 





VIL—THE CROWNING HORRORS. 

I felt that 1 was pursued, and, hopeless of reaching 
the street, I dashed across the yard, and made for a 
barn, behind which were ficlds, on the outskirts of 
the town. My pursuers gained on me apace, and as 
I neared the barn, I felt myself seized by the cout. 
Nerved by despair, I dashed aside the hand that 
clutched me, and thrust the light I bore into the 
stack of straw before me. High rose the flames; and 
in the contusion that followed I effected my escape 
into the fields. Onwards, ever onwards, I hurried 
desperately, over height and hollow, over brake and 
bush. Was it adream? Alas! my red hands bore 
witness too truly to the frightfulreality. My strength 
forsook me; panting and exhausted, I sank at the 
fuot of a tres. What means that glare? why peal 
those bells? I looked around; the town was in 
flames—mine was the hand that had fired it. 

Forsworn, a murderer and an incendiary, and all 
within one short hour! . Thou saidst well, tiend; the 
best among us is he who has met with fewest induce- 
ments to sin. Louder and louder pealed the bells, 
and I was about to resume my flight, when it sud- 
denly occurred to me that this was the Ist of May, 
and my Fanny’s birthday. Well had I ushered it in, 
forsooth! Moreover, it was Walpurgis Night, when 
demons are said to hold their revels upon earth. 





VII1.—CAIY. 

I paused for breath, and took hurried counsel with 
myself. I raised my hand to my brow; it was still 
bedaubed with blood. Away with these polluted 
garments, thought I, as I discarded coat and vest, 
and concealed them in the wood. None but the 
maniac or the murderer travels in this guise. 1 must 
do battle with some peasant for his jerkin—lie hid by 
day, and journey by night; food, too, I require, and 
money. And I now recollected that my pocket-book 
was in the coat I had deposited in the wood. What 
was to be done? Not for worlds would I have looked 
again on the bluod of the murdered man, or behold, 
through the opening trees, the red glare on the hori- 
zon. Suddenly there approached, at a sober pace, a 
handsome travelling-carriage drawn by two horses, 
and driven by a man, who, with a quantity of lug- 
gage, was its only occupant. As he was about to 
pass me, the traveller drew up, alighted from his car- 
riage, inspected it most minutely on every side, and 
then quitted the road and walked a little distance 
into the wood. 

Were mine yon carriage, it were well with me, 
thought I. Means of escape—money, clothes, all 
within my grasp; I may yet be saved. 

*T'was done as quick as thought. One spring, and 
I was in the seat. I seized the reins, and was turning 
the horses’ heads in the opposite direction, when 
their rightful owner issued from the wood and at- 
tempted to arrest their progress. 1 lashed them fu- 
riously; they reared aud started at full speed for- 
wards, freeing themselves from their master’s hold, 
who fell at their feet. The carriage passed over his 
body. He shouted for help. His voice pierced to my 
very marrow; it was the voice of one I well knew 
and loved. Cuould I believe my ears? I pulled up 
and stretched forth my neck to catch a glimpse of his 
face. It was my brother’s. 

I threw myself upon his body; life was not yet ex- 
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tinct. I raised him; I called on him; but he heard | ne 
me not, he recognized me not; his head drooped—all g) 





was over. Again were my hands imbued in blood. ov 
w 
1X.—REMORSE, | fe 


As I pressed my lips to my brother's lifeless brow, 1 | © 
heard voices in the wood. Ere I was aware of what I | ©! 
meditated, I found myself in the thickest of the wood, ul 
having abandoned corpse and carriage to their fite. | k 
The sun was high in the heavens, the dutal Walpurgis | *! 
Night was over, Morning beheld me bereft of home | to 
and hope. The curse of Cain was upon me. Visions 1! 
of the headsman and his axe, the gibbet and the | Pi 
wheel, flitted before me. Was an existence such as | JU 
mine worth the struggle to save? Should my own 
hand——But no, I would deliver myself into the | /& 
hands of justice. 

Now that I had settled upon the course to adopt, I | ™" 
became somewhat more calm. 1 rose and prosecuted 
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| 
my route. I had lost all traces of the track I was to | ar 
follow; no matter—sooner or later, my object would | "I 

be attained. | 
X.—THE TEMPTER, | ' 
Theld my course, until a turning in the wood dis- | “ 
closed to me an overturned carriage lying along it, | F; 
and at its side, who, to my horror or my delight, but | ‘ 4 


—the well-known red-coat! | 
On perceiving me he grinned after his wont, saying, | 
“Welcome; I thought we should meet again. Here | 
have I remained the whole night. I despatched my | 5 : 
postilion to the town in search of assistance, and he 
has not yet returned.” 

“They need assistance more than you here,” was | 
my reply; ‘the whole town is in flames.” | 

“IT guessed as much from the appearance of the | th 
sky. But what brings vou here in the wood; why | th 
are you not lending a helping hand yonder?” | 

“Save me. I am steeped to the neck in crime. | 
Since we last met, three short hours have suffived to 
render me a perjured husband, a cut-throat, and an | 
incendiary, a highway robber, ay, and a fratricide; 
and yet, believe me if you will,I am at heart an | 
upright man.” | 

The red-coat stamped furiously with his mis- 
shapen limb as I spoke. ‘ Know you me now,” he 
cried, in a terrible voice, “and what I would with 
you?” he at length exclaimed. 

“My soul—you would my soul; for now do I begin 
to believe you are in very earnest he whom I deemed 
you in Prague during my happier hours.” 

* Who deemed you me then?” ty 

“The Evil One.” 4d 

“ Bow down, then, and worship me,” burst he forth. in 

I knelt before him in an agony of despair. With 
clasped hands I besought him to save me, and my | °° 
innocent wife and babes. M 

As I thus besought him, his outstretched foot (that 54 
foot!) spurned me, as I lay grovelling in the dust be- ® 
fore him. I arose, and renewed my entreaties. His al 
voice withered my soul, as he exclaimed, “B hold = 
the mortal, in all the power and pride of his reason! 
Lest his measure of iniquity should not be full, lo, he tl 
crowns it all by fulling at the feet of Satan!” - 

“1 know thee now, Satan, and thy wiles,” I cried, 
“and I defy thee; for I feel that my soul can yet be | “ 
saved: penitence and prayer may yet avail.” y 

Harsh and contemptuous was his stern reply: “No | al 
sir, I am no evil spirit, but aman like yourself. From 
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acriminal you have become a madman—no uncom- | * 
mon phase in the chapter of crime. I despise you; » 
nor, were itin my power, would I stretch forth my 
hand to help you. Whatcare I for your soul? it is | tn 
already ripe for hell. Satan would hold it dear at | be 
the meanest coin.” bg 
— lg 
XI.—HOPE, | 
8 
Speechless and shame-stricken stood I before him; | ; 
at length I mustered sufficient courage to address him r 
} 


once more. 

** Would you were he for whom I took you. 
save me not, I am lost. Save me! 
this had never been. Who broke in upon my slum- | }, 
bers? Who made me wander forth in the night?” | bu 

“ Ay, ay, tis always 0; man ever seeks to shift his | 
burden on another, even though that burden be his KF 
brother’s blood. True, I awoke you; but say, was it 
I who awoke within you your slumbering Inst for 
guilt? As well may the midnight assassin impute | 
his crimes to him who forged his sword.” | 

‘* But why enact the flend? why tell me that, once 
to yield a hair was to peril one’s head?” 

“ Was I mistaken? Who better knows it than my- 
self? I craved no hair; of your own free will you 
tendered it. Had you resisted the first impulse, had 
you called reflection and religion to your aid, all had | 
been well, Forget not that the first light and idle | 
thought to which we give way is the one single hair | 1 
within the clutches of the fiend. You exulted in| y 
your imagined virtue, you gloried in your hitherto | 
unblemished career, but the germs of vice were | 
quickening within you; they awaited but the first 
opportuifity to become matured,” ly 

“T see and own it all; but save me, save me—the | 
moments are precious; save me, and I sin no more.” 

‘I hope to save you, but you must aid me to do wo. 
Know you me now, and what I would of you?” d 

“* You are my preserver, my guardian angel!” 

‘Not in vain was my appearance in your garden, 
or the warning I gave you; but be of good cheer—he | ¥¢,, 
who has faith has all.” 


If you | 
But for you, all | y‘ 


XII.—I AM SAVED. li 
As he uttered the !ast words, 1 sank fainting upon ay 
It was long ere I returned Ww couscious- | 
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tinct. I raised him; I called on him; but he heard 
me not, he recognized me not; his head drooped—all 
was over. Again were my hands imbued in blood. 





IX.—REMORSE, 

As I pressed my lips to my brother’s lifeless brow, I 
heard voices in the wood. Ere I was aware of what I 
meditated, I found myself in the thickest of the wood, 
having abandoned corpse and carriage to their fate. 
The sun was high iu the heavens, the fatal Walpurgis 
Night was over. Morning beheld me bereft of home 
and hope. The curse of Cain was upon me. Visions 
of the headsman and his axe, the gibbet and the 
wheel, flitted before me. Was an existence such as 
mine worth the struggle to save? Should my own 
hand——But no, I would deliver myself into the 
hands of justice. 

Now that I had settled upon the course to adopt, I 
became somewhat more calm. I rose and prosecuted 
my route. I had lost all traces of the track I was to 
follow; no matter—sooner or later, my object would 
be attained. 


X.—THE TEMPTER. 

Iheld my course, until a turning in the wood dis- 
closed to me an overturned carriage lying along it, 
and at its side, who, to my horror or my delight, but 
—the well-known red-coat! 

On perceiving me he grinned after his wont, saying, 
“Welcome; I thought we should meet again. Here 
have I remained the whole night. I despatched my 
postilion to the town in search of assistance, and he 
has not yet returned.” 

“They need assistance more than you here,” was 
my reply; ‘‘the whole town is in flames.” 

**T guessed as much from the appearance of the 
sky. But what brings you here in the wood; why 
are you not lending a helping hand yonder?” 

“Save me. I am steeped to the neck in crime. 
Since we last met, three short hours have sufficed to 
render me a perjured husband, a cut-throat, and an 
incendiary, a highway robber, ay, and a fratricide; 
and yet, believe me if you will, I am at heart an 
upright man.” 

The red-coat stamped furiously with his mis- 
shapen limb as I spoke. ‘ Know you me now,” he 
cried, in a terrible voice, “and what I would with 
you?” he at length exclaimed. 

“My soul—you would my soul; for now do I begin 
to believe you are in very earnest he whom I deemed 
you in Prague during my happier hours.” 

“* Who deemed you me then?” 

“The Evil One.” 

* Bow down, then, and worship me,” burst he forth. 

I knelt before him in an agony of despair. With 
clasped hands I besought him to save me, and my 
innocent wife and babes. 

AsI thus besoughf him, his outstretched foot (that 
foot!) spurned me, as I lay grovelling in the dust be- 
fore him. I arose, and renewed my entreaties. His 
voice withered my soul, as he exclaimed, ‘*B hold 
the mortal, in all the power and pride of his reason! 
Lest his measure of iniquity should not be full, lo, he 
crowns it all by falling at the feet of Satan!” 

‘I know thee now, Satan, and thy wiles,” I cried, 
“and I defy thee; fur I feel that my soul can yet be 
saved: penitence and prayer may yet avail.” 

Harsh and contemptuous was his stern reply: “ No 
sir, I am no evil spirit, but a man like yourself. From 
acriminal you have become a madman—no uncom- 
mon phase in the chapter of crime. I despise you; 
nor, were it in my power, would I stretch forth my 
hand to help you. Whatcare I for your soul? it is 
already ripe for hell. Satan would hold it dear at 
the meanest coin.” 

XI.—HOPE. 

Speechless and shame-stricken stood I before him; 
at length I mustered sufficient courage to address him 
once more. 

‘Would you were he for whom I took you. If you 
save me not, I am lost. Save me! But for you, all 
this had never been. Who broke in upon my slum- 
bers? Who made me wander forth in the night?” 

* Ay, ay, tis always so; man ever seeks to shift his 
burden on another, even though that burden be his 
brother’s blood. True, I awoke you; but say, was it 
Iwho awoke within you your slumbering Inst for 
guilt? As well may the midnight assassin impute 
his crimes to him who forged his sword.” 

** But why enact the fiend? why tell me that, once 
to yield a hair was to peril one’s head?” 

“Was I mistaken? Who better knows it than my- 
self? I craved no hair; of your own free will you 
tendered it. Had you resisted the first impulse, had 
you called reflection and religion to your aid, all had 
been well. Forget not that the first light and idle 
thought to which we give way is the one single hair 
within the clutches of the fiend. You exulted in 
your imagined virtue, you gloried in your hitherto 
unblemished career, but the germs of vice were 
quickening within you; they awaited but the first 
opportunity to become matured.” 

“T see and own it all; but save me, save me—the 
moments are precious; save me, and I sin no more.” 

**T hope to save you, but you must aid me to do so. 
Know youme now, and what I would of you?” 

‘* You are my preserver, my guardian angel!” 

“Not in vain was my appearance in your garden, 
or the warning I gave you; but be of good cheer—he 
who has faith has all.” 

XII.—I AM SAVED. 

As he uttered the last words, I sank fainting upon 

the ground. It was long ere I returned to couscious- 











ness. As I re-opened my eyes, bewildered by the 
glare of the noonday sun, I saw the old man bending 
over me; the harsh expression of his countenance 
was gone. Benevolence seemed painted on every 
feature. I looked wildly and vaguely on him. There 
was a confused din in my ears, as of the distant peal 
of bells, the rustling of the wind among the trees, or 
the far-off roar of some mountain torrent. I had 
lost all power of volition, and again I relapsed into a 
state of insensibility. At length I rallied sufficiently 
to inquire where I was, and what had happened. 
The old man was still bending over me; there was 
pity, hope, encouragement in those eyes I had erst 
judged so ill. 

“Thou art saved,”’ he whispered, in soft and sooth- 
ing tones. “ Fear not; weak wert thou, and infirm in 
purpose. Demean thyself henceforth as a man—but, 
remember, human being never save I twice.” 

Again I sank down in a state of stupor, and was 
aroused by feeling the pressure of some invisible lips 
upon mine. 

XIII.--THE NEW WORLD. 

That kiss restored me to earth, and now I discovered 
that my eyes remained closed. [ started from the 
hard, cold couch whereon I lay, and beheld my own 
Fanny bending over me. Her kiss it was that had 
dispelled that fearful trance; my children clung 
about me, whilst Fanny rebuked me gently for hav- 
ing passed the night in that chilly summer-house. 
Had it not been for the arrival of my servant, she as- 
sured me that no one would have suspected my 
return. 

“ And has Christopher but just returned from the 
inn?” Linquired; ‘‘did lre pass the night there?” 

‘* Why, you strange man, of course he did; and said 
that such were your orders. But why on earth pass 
the night on this dreary sofa? why not wake us up?” 

How relieved I felt! ‘*And so you passed an un- 
disturbed, quiet night?” 

* Only too quiet, since I little dreamt that you were 
so near me. Don’t you know that it was Walpurgis 
Night, when evil spirits and goblins are abroad?” 

“Too well I know it!” I exclaimed, rubbing my 
eyes, overjoyed to find, as I clasped my Fanny to my 
heart, that our roof was still standing, and our little 
town as peaceful as ever. I told my dream to Fanny. 
She laughed heartily. 


XIV.—TEMPTATION AND THE TEMPTER. 


It seemed as though my Walpurgis eve adventures 
were not yet terminated. As I have before said, it 
was my wife’s birthday, and some friends had been 
invited in honor of the occasion. 

As we were placing ourselves at the table, the ser- 
vant informed me that a strange gentleman, a Baron 
Mandevil, desired to speak with me. Fanny observed 
me start as the name was announced. ‘* Never mind 
the tempter,” said she, ‘‘as long as the temptation is 
absent; and never mind the temptation as long as I 
am present.” 

I repaired to the summer-house where I had passed 
the preceding night, and there, apon the very identi- 
cal sofa that I had occupied,sat the red-coat of Prague 
himself. He rose and greeted me as though we 
were old friends, saying, ** I am as good as my word, 
you see. Do not be jealous; I am determined to 
make your charming Fanny’s acquaintance; more- 
over, I bring two guests with me, my brother and his 
wife. I believe you have met my sister-in-law 
before.” 

I was expressing my satisfaction at his visit, when 
in came a stout, burly gentleman, upon whose arm 
was leaning a lady in a travelling-dress. Imagine my 
surprise—it was Julia. I of course conducted my 
guests into the drawing-room. 

The baron made my wife the most flattering 
speeches as I introduced him to her. 

“T lost my heart to you at Prague,” he said, “‘ upon 
reading all those pretty little secrets in your letter.” 

“1 know all about it,” retorted Fanny. ‘ How- 
ever, we have fourteen hundred dollars to set against 
your knowledge of our secrets; but you are a very 
bad man nevertheless, for you have made my hus- 


| band pass a most wretched night.” 


‘It is not over yet,” said I, advancing towards 
Fanny, and introducing Julia to her. I could per- 
ceive that Fanny was somewhat taken aback; how- 
ever, the wit that never deserts womankind soon 
came to her assistance, and she gave Julia a most 
hearty welcome. Ten minutes afterwards, and you 
might have sworn that they had been friends from 
infancy. llearned from Julia, as we walked in the 
garden after dinner, that she was very happy, and 
much attached to her worthy husband. She felt all 
a daughter’s affection for her brother-in-law, and 
maintained that he had not his equai upon earth. 

** But why did you address that mysterious phrase 
to me at Prague, ‘Do you know me now, and what [ 
would with you?’” I inquired of the worthy red- 
coat: ‘it took the deepest hold on me, and influenced 
my dreams in the most unaccountable manner.” 

* Why, of course, 1 wanted to give you a hint that 
I had fuund your pocket-book. I did not say so at 
once, as I waited to learn from you such particulars 
as would have convinced me that you were its lawful 
owner. But you looked at me sv suspiciously, and 
demeaned yourself so strangely, that I began to have 
my doubts.” 

I now related my story to him. ‘“ Walpurgis Night 
forever!” cried he. ‘‘ Your story is as good as a 
moral, philosophical, and psychological essay. I am 
glad, however, that [ turned out to be an angelof 
light after all, or the story would have told sadly 
against me.” 

I never slept from home again on Walpurgis Night. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BLAcK BALL.—You must wait with patience. We 
don’t blame you for feeling aggrieved, but there is 
no remedy unless you secure the permission of the 
three first officers of the lodge to enable you to make 
application for the degrees in a neighboring State. 
We don’t advise you to adopt such a course, but 
still it has been done, and by those who are now 
regarded as shining masonic lights. If you will call 
at the office, we will talk with you on the subject. 

THE EAst.—We sent you the regalia by Adams’s 
Express. The price is $110, and is called reasonable 
at the present time. 

DISPENSATION.—We can obtain a handsome lodge 
banner for $75, and better ones for $150 and $200. 
1t seems to us that it is useless to expend money for 
a banner while working undera dispensation. You 
know best. , 

EAR OF CorN.—You will find directions in any of the 
numerous Masonic Monitors, and tuliy explained in 
John K. Hall’s useful work. 











(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


PARDON AND REPENTANCE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 


Ir was Cain, the first-born of Adam, who gave to 
the angel of death his first prey. Cain killed his 
brother, but the soul of the victim flew to the celes- 
tial dwelling, where it was thus challenged by the 
Great Eternal: 

“* Mortal, whence comest thou? Thou hast not yet 
been summoned!” 

“IT come,” answered Abel, ‘‘ because thy work is 
incomplete. Thou gavest man an organized intelli- 
gence. At the moment thou gavest him breath, thou 
gavest him place over the rest of creation. This 
being, par excellence, is thy interpreter and thy dele- 
gate upon earth; and thou hast subjected him to the 
eternal laws of matter, and made him the most help- 
less of all thy creatures, over whom he exercises su- 
premacy. Thou hast given him neither the strength 
of the lion, the stature of the elephant, the agility of 
the gazelle, the dexterity of the ape, the piercing 
sight of the eagle, the splendor of the p k, nor 
the melodious voice of the nightingale.” 

‘*Man, and matter,” replied the Great Eternal; 
“thy complaint is unjust. I have bestowed upon 
thee three eminent gifts, which more than recom- 
pense thee for thy natural feebleness, and given thee 
empire over all the creatures thou hast mentioned. 
I have given thee intelligence to invent, language 
that thou shouldst associate with thy tellow-man, and 
hands to execute; whilst the animals remain circum- 
scribed within the limits of their respective organiza- 
tions, slaves of a blind instinct. Thou alone hast re- 
ceived the distinguished gift of power to ‘ know thy- 
self,’ to pertect thy nature, and to measure the extent 
of thy rights and duties. Man, thy complaint is un- 
just; thou hast sought and thou hast found the di- 
vine sciences, Thou hast asked, and I have given 
thee bread for thy mind as well as for thy body, in the 
mysterious laws of nature. Thou hast knocked and 
I have opened unto thee the door of eternal happiness, 
whence thou hast been enabled to contemplate my 
work—the Creation! Plunge, then, O mortal, thy re- 
gard into chaos; cross these thick darknesses, and 
thou shalt be initiated, which is to say thou shalt 
learn the first cause and the second.” 

Thus spake the Great Eternal; and placing his fin- 
ger upon the forehead of the neophyte, he permitted 
him to see the mysteries of the Eternal World. 

The first object which struck the sight of the new 
initiate, was the still virgin earth, red with blood, 
newly spilled! From the black and smoking spot 
arose a fetid vapor, which, condensing in the air, 
gradually assumed the form of a gigantic tigure, cov- 
ered with a black veil; it was Repentance just brought 
forth by Crime; and there, Cain—the fratricidal Cain 
—prostrate upon the earth, his bosom torn by re- 
morse, and striking his breast, raised his eyes, red 
with weeping, towards the skies; henceforth the im- 
mortal dwelling-place of his victim. But the Great 
Eternal was inexorable to his supplications. 

At this withering sight, Abel, moved by the most 
generous pity, could not restrain his tears; but ad- 
dressing the All-powerful Being, to whom all hearts 
are open, said: 

‘Eternal Benefactor of Nature, pardon for my 
brother, or let me re-descend to the land of suffering 
and console him!” 

At this touching prayer all the celestial harmony of 
heaven broke torth; all the heavenly chorus which 
surrounds the throne of the Great Eternal, saluted 
Abel: all creation gave forth the hymns of mercy and 
forgiveness, and the Great Eternal looked kindly upon 
the sinner and upon the Elect. This benevolent and 
refulgent look no mortal can depict; but the Just— 
like Abel—will fully comprehend it. 

This magnificent allegory, of such majestic sim- 
plicity, is perfectly Masonic; have we not the trowel 
for one of our emblems, and does not the trowel hide, 
repair and reconstruct what vice and crime would 
sometimes destroy? Neither can we assign a more 
noble origin to PARDON and REPENTANCE, 








MASONIC ANECDOTE. 

Few military men in the British army have passed 
a more distinguished career than the late Lieutenant 
General Sir Charles James Napier. In Spain, whilst 
wounded in fierce conflict, and an uplifted sabre of an 
opponent over him, he made the masonic sign, and 
the sabre descended harmless, but he then became a 
captive. So much for the honor and humanity of a 
French soldier. A similar occurrence happened to 
the gallant general in his brilliant latter period of 
service, and to the last he continued devoted to Ma- 
sonry, which was exemplified in his dying hour near 
Portsea, his deathbed being attended by his son-in- 
law, Colonel McMurdie, and others, allied and belong- 
ing to the Fraternity, gazing, while prostrate, upon 
the trophies of victory which adorned his chamber, 
and upon the Brotherhood assembled therein, he 
passed from life in consciousness, calm and resigned 
to the will of the Great Architect of the Universe, 
undergoing, at his own request, the sublime degree 
of being raised as a Master Mason on his deathbed, 
whilst the immortal spirit of this splendid soldier as- 
cended to sit beside the Great Captain of his salva- 
tion. Every Master Mason will understand the mas- 
ter mind of this hero, whilst the uninitiated will see 
that in his record there is a truth revealed which they, 
without the light. cannot comprehend. 





(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
A MASONIC HYMN. 
Dedicated to ** Benevolent Lodge,’ No. 28, F. and A. M., 
of New York city. 


BY BRO. HENRY C. COOPER. 





OPENING OF THE LODGE. 
Within thy temple once again, 
Great God! we seek thy face; 
O, do not thou our prayers disdain, 
But fill us with thy grace. 


Let charity like oil o’erspread 
Our every action here; 

And may we, by thy goodness led, 
Exclaim, * Our God is near!"' 


Grand Master of the earth and sky, 
Who art in heaven above! 

Teach us to feel that thou art nigh, 
And bless us with thy love. 

CLOSING OF THE LODGE. 

We thank thee, God of boundless love, 
For all thy mercies past; 

May we so live, that heaven above 
Shall be our home at last. 


So may our lives consistent be, 
That at the end we may 

Behold thy glorious majesty, 
Through an eternal day. 


Be with us, Lord, whate’cr betide; 
Protect us all our days; 

And to thy name we will ascribe 
All honor, power and praise. 


ENTERED APPRENTICES. 


The prime reason why we do not communicate to 
an entered apprentice the peculiar and extended 
bonds that unite fellow crafts and master masons to- 
gether, is the fear of his indiscretion, which grows 
out of his want of trial. This isan argumentagainst 
giving him the right of selecting material, of ballot- 
ing, of holding office, ete. A lodge of entered ap- 
prentices is merely a primary school—a lyceum of 
morals, meeting upon the chequered pavement. All 
the morality of Masonry should be taught in it, and 
the character tushioned and almost fixed for the re- 
ception of the higher mysteries. If he is not faithful 
here, he will not be faithtul higher up. If flaws are 
found in him here, the higher degrees, in their action 
elaborate, may smooth them over aud partially cover 
them from sight; but tiey are there, and sooner or 
later will speak in their own language, to the disgrace 
of the workmen who failed to discover them and re- 
ject the block. How necessary, then, it is, that this 
probation be not hurried, but that months be allowed 
and exacted for trial, and that the tools be well 
applied. 








KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS. 

At a meeting of Gerard Encampment No. 1, of Bos- 
ton, the following were elected officers for thé ensuing 
term: 

JOHN KIMBALL, Grand Commander. 

S. J. NOBLE, Vice Grand Commander. 

OrTro KoTTHOUSE, Grand Squire. 

MILO Dix, Jtecording Secretary. 

CHARLES HELGER, Financial Secretary. 

M.S. CAHILL, Treasurer. 

Rev. F. By «NE, Chaplain. 

WILLIAM HELGER, Henchman. 

GEORGE J. NOLTE, Captain of the Guard. 

A. H. TOLMAN, Lieutenant of the Guard, 

T. B. Cary, Senior Palmer. 

W. H. RIcHARDs, Junior Palmer. 

JOHN M. SCHAFFER, Directing Officer. 

L. D. EATON, Senior Protector. 

ALEXANDER PFAFF, Junior Protector. 

J.S. EAstMAN, Musical Director. 





It is inthe power of every man to preserve his 
probity; but no man has it in his power to say he can 
preserve his reputation while there are so many evil 
tongues in the world ready to blast the fairest charac- 
ter, and so many open ears to receive their reports. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
THE PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 

ONE night, by the cheerful fire in his office grate, 
Doctor C—, of D—-, related the following story, 
which may safely be written down as veritable 
history: 

“When I was young, I was ambitious, after the 
manner of men in general, though I selected a lim- 
ited field for the initiation of my ambitious projects. 
I went to a small town, where I fancied I should be 
able to make my talent tell, where I should have few 
or no rivals, and where I could obtain a start in life, 
by impressing the impressible inhabitants with my 
superior education and abilities. 

“Almost as soon as [I commenced the practice of 
medicine, I began to figure in politics. I attended 
caucuses and conventions, made speeches, presented 
resolutions, made and seconded motions, and served 
on committees. I determined to ascend the political 
ladder, as rapidly, and to as great a height, as possi- 
ble. I prospered so well, that in reward for my ac- 
tivity and ability, I became a justice of the peace in 
the second year of my residence. 

“T thought it a singular office to hold, in connec- 
tion with my profession, but the village was small, 
the office was tendered in sincerity and good will, 
and, though I confess I was not particularly well 
pleased with this scanty and stingy reward for my 
services, I accepted it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better in the future. 

“One evening, about seven o’clock, as I was sitting 
in my office, a young lady entered. She was richly 
dressed, both by nature and art, having the sunset 
tint in her cheeks, eyes that twinkled like the stars, 
hair falling in dark folds upon her shoulders, and the 
richest silks upon her person. I was surprised, for I 
had never seen her like in the town. 

“* Doctor C—, I believe?’ she said. 

*** Yes; at your service, madam.’ 

***My father is sick. I have a carriage at the door, 
and would prefer that you should accompany me at 
once. I will send you back in the carriage, when 
your services are no longer necessary. The case ad- 
mits of no delay.’ / 

“I kept a horse, and usually made my professional 
cajls on horseback, but, as she requested it, I felt 
bound to accept a seat in the carriage. 

“¢T will not detain you, madam; I am ready.’ 

«Stepping out of the office, I handed her into the 
carriage, and took a seat by her side. As 1 was then 
a bachelor, and young in years, the situation was not 
unpleasant. My heart fluttered, and I hoped the ro- 
mance might end in an equally pleasant reality. 

“* What is the matter with your father?’ 1 asked. 

***T cannot tell you, indeed, sir. He complained of 
being unwell, and I started at once for a physician. 
Perhaps I was over-anxious.’ 

“TJ thought this a little curious, as she had said in 
the office that the case would admit of no delay. I 
was very well pleased, however, and calculated that 
he would remain unwell, if he remained in my hands 
long enough to justify a goodly number of visits. 
There was no walice in my thought, and I repudiate 
the prevalent opinion, that physicians sometimes 
purposely keep their patients sick, in order to increase 
the amount of their bill. I never thought of the bill 
in connection with the matter. 

“ «Has he any chronic disease?’ 

“T asked this question, partly with a view to future 
operations, and partly because I wished to converse. 

**¢None whatever. His usual health is excellent, 
and his complaining made me all the more anxious, 
on that account. He has a spite against physicians, 
and will be surprised when he learns I have called 
you. Ifyou find I have been fvolish in my solicitude, 
I must ask you to manage the affair with what grace 
you can. I hope you will have no occasion to regret 
that you came.’ , 

““*Give yourself no uneasiness, madam; I will 
manage it.’ 

‘But what did she mean? That was the question 
which puzzled me. 

“** He thinks physicians are quacks, and very likely 
will object to paying. I will therefore secure your 
services fur myself. Here is a purse which I have 
sclected on purpose to reward you for your trouble.’ 
She placed it in my hand, and 1 took it wonderingly. 
*You will not receive too much for your services. 
Your income must depend mainly upon your profes- 
sion—your oflice will pay but little in this locality.’ 

“She knew me, then—kuew I was a politician, and 
that I had been honored with the ofiice of justice of 
the peace? But her conversation was a great mys- 
tery. We passed down through the main street of 
the village, out across the country tor a couple of 
miles, down through a piece of thick woods, and 
tinally, turning to the right, through a gate, into a 
road that branched off from the main highway, and 
drove up to a large stone farmhouse. We alighted, 
and she led the way into the house. 

“*¢ Father, this is Doctor C——. I know you will 
not thank me for bringing him, but you need medi- 
cine, lam sure. You complained of being unwell, 
and I drove to the village for the physician. Now, 
father, do take something.’ 

“* Take something! Are you crazy, Helen? I was 


she knows I never employ a physician. Sit down.’ 


ant as it had been in the carriage. 




















never better in my life. Iam sorry she has put you 
to this trouble, doctor,’ he said to me, as Helen pass- 
ed out ofthe room. ‘ It is more remarkable, because | otherwise,’ said the man, sternly. 


*T took a seat. My situation was not now as pleas- 


| ‘**What have been yoursymptoms? Yourdaugh- | ‘* They have been trying to get married,’ said her | As death approached, I believed he would consent to 
father, ‘and I have sworn that they never shall. I | 
“<*T hada slight headache; nothing at all uncom- | had rather see her in her grave, than the wife of | out, sobbing, and motioned me to another part of the 
Everett Rexford. If she requires it, however, to save 


| 
| 
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| 
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ter told me that you had complained of being unwell.’ 


mon. I have complained of being unwell a thousand 
times, but she never thought it. worth while to go for 
@ physician before.’ 

** You would not have complained, I presume,’ I 
said, determined, if possible, to find a disease, ‘ with- 
out feeling sick. Very likely you have some insidious 
disease gnawing at your vilals, of which you know 
nothing whatever. It is dangerous to delay. Thou- 
sands of people die annually, because they defer call- 
ing in a physician until it is too late. 1 think an ex- 
amination will reveal the fact that you need medi- 
cine. Atalievents, the examination will cost nothing, 
now that Iam here. Let me see your tongue.’ 

***T choose to keep my tongue in my mouth.’ 

“*« Let me feel the beat of your pulse.’ 

*** You evidently don’t know who you are dealing 
with, doctor. Were it not that you were called by 
my daughter, 1 should consider your questions an, 
insult. Iam plain spoken, and I tell you distinctly, 
that lam well. I want no medicine, and shall sub- 
mit to no examination. I consider your profession a 
humbug. More people die every year, than would be 
the case, if there were no physicians in the country. 
I will have nothing todo with doctors, and Helen 
knows it, as well as I.” 

“This was remarkably plain talk, and I felt it more 
keenly, in that I was young. 

“**PDo you mean to say that you think I am a hum- 
bug?’ L asked. 

““* My remarks were general. I referred to the 
profession. I should not, however, make any excep- 
tion in your case, and if you require a categorical an- 
swer, I say 1 think you are a humbug.’ 

“ Mindful of the young lady’s caution to manage 
the affair with what grace I could, I was careful not 
to fly into a passion, as I otherwise might have done. 
I had already enjoyed an evening ride with a charm- 
ing young lady, and received (I doubted not, though 
I had not counted the money) ample pay for my ser- 
vices. I was disposed, therefore, to enjoy the matter, 
rather than fret about it. I was sorely puzzled, 
though, to know what had induced Helen to call me. 
She must certainly have known that the case would 
admit of delay. I made up my mind that it would 
admit of considerable delay, before he swallowed any 
prescription of mine. How to manage the affair with 
grace, I hardly knew. 

“You are not sick, then?’ I said, musingly. 
**No; Iam not.’ 

**¢7 hope you know itis no fault of mine, that I am 
placed in this awkward position ?’ 

“*T know nothing about it, sir. Ihope you know 
how to relieve yourself of it.’ 

“My good nature was entirely overcome by this 
answer, and I seized my hat. The young lady had 
not appeared in the room, after entering first. She 
had promised to send the carriage to carry me home. 
As she did not appear, I proposed to ‘relieve myself 
of it,’ without the carriage. I heard groans in the 
adjoining room, and the matron of the house came 
out in great agitation. . 

** «Stay, doctor,’ said she; ‘ Helen seems to be in a 
fit. She is suffering terribly. Come and see if you 
can relieve her.’ 

‘“‘ Her father rose from his seat, and we walked into 
the room together. It was a very large bedroom, 
used as a sick-room, when any of the family were so 
unfortunate as to ‘complain of being unwell.’ Helen 
lay upon the bed—her eyes closed, her hands clutch- 
ed spasmodically into her hair, and her lips white as 
death. I madea hasty examination of her pulse, but 
discovered no evidence of disease. The beating. was 
somewhat rapid, but strong and regular. Sharp 
groans of intense agony came from her lips, and oc- 
easionally she withdrew her right hand from her hair, 
and placed it over her heart. I studied the case, with 
all my professional skill, but found that skill a hum- 
bug. I could reach no conclusion as to the nature of 
her disease. 

** «Ts she subject to such spells?’ I inquired of her 
mother. 

*** No; she never was sick in her life. What is it? 
Is she dangerous?’ 

***She seems to be ina fit. I cannot yet tell how 
it may turn out.’ 

“T prepared some medicine—not that I knew any- 
thing of the case; but I prepared the medicine, lest 
her father should think I was ignorant of the disease. 
I tailed to get any of it into her stomach, and was not 
sorry for the failure. At last she spoke, faintly: 

*** Docter.’ 

**¢ Where is the pain?’ 

She did not answer, but closed her eyes again, 
and clutched her hair. 

*** Everett,’ she moaned, softly. 

*** He shall come, darling—he shall come. Cheer 
up,’ replied her mother, in the greatest anguish. 

**¢ Doctor,’ she said again. 

*“T bent over her, and she whispered: 

***Go for Everett. Tell his sister to come—I shall 
die. Mother will tell you.’ 

*** What does this mean?’ I said to the old folks. 
* She tells me to go for Everett and his sister. Everett 
who?—and where does he live?’ 

“*T have sworn that he shall never enter my 
house,’ said the man who had called me a humbug. 
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her life, you can go for him.’ 

“* Everett—Everett!’ she moaned. 

**Go—quick!’ said her mother. 

“T passed out of the room, and the carriage was 
driven to the door. As I drove along towards the 
residence of Mr. Rexford, my meditations were of a 
mixed and singular nature. I could safely say of the 
whole occurrence, from first to last, that it was a 
mystery. A mystery why the young lady called fur 
me to attend her father. As he never allowed a phy- 
sician to attend him when he was sick, it was a great 
mystery that she should go for one when he was well. 
Her disease was also a mystery. I had never seen 
anything like it. I regretted that she belonged to 
another, but as my passion had taken no very deep 
root, I was content to go for Everett Rexford. 

“ While I might say generally of her father that I 
disliked him, I was especially indignant at two things: 
I was indignant that he should call me a humbug; 
and I thought him heartless to say he would rather 
see his daughter in her grave, than the wife of Everett 
Rexford. I hoped, out of spite, that she would be- 
come his wife, though I knew nothing of him or her. 


“T found the residence of Mr. Rexford readily, and 
in ten minutes after delivering my message, sat in 
the carriage with Everett and his sister. 

“¢Tf it is not impertinent,’ I observed, ‘I should 
like to ask why you are forbidden the house. Lama 
stranger to the family, and as Helen is very sick, the 
information may be of assistance in managing her 
case.’ 

**¢T have no objection to your knowing,’ he said, 
‘in any case. Under the circumstances, I am glad 
to tell you. We have been engaged for three years. 
The day was once set for our marriage, with his full 
consent, when he got angry with me in conversation, 
and declared I should never enter his house again. 
Iam sure she never will marry any one else, and I 
hope he will consent to our union some time.’ 

“ «Judging from what I have seen of the man, there 
is little hope of that. He told me, not an hour ago, 
that he should rather see her in the grave, than your 
wife.’ 

“¢Heis stubborn. Will she recover?’ 

***¢T cannot tell—I hope so. If your presence hasa 
favorable effect upon her health, it may have a favor- 
able effect upon her father’s heart—that is, if he has 
a heart.’ 

“* We drove up to the door, and hastened into the 
room. 

* * How is she now?’ I asked. 

~ “¢QO! she is failing, sir; nothing can save her life, 
I fear,’ said her mother. 

**<T will see her, and call Mr. Rexford at such time 
as I think best.’ 

“T stepped to the bedside, but perceived no per- 
ceptible change. There was now considerable color 
in her cheeks, and her pulse was strong and regular. 
She still groaned in pain, and held her hands in her 
hair, as when I left. 

*** Doctor,’ she moaned. 

“T bent over her. 

*** Have they come?’ she asked, in the faintest 
whisper. 

“ce Yes.’ 

*«< Close the door; I wish to see you alone a few 
minutes.’ 

“T closed the door, informing her father and 
mother of her request, and then resumed my posi- 
tion at the bedside. 

*** Do you think I shall die?’ she asked. 

“*T hope not—though you are very sick. I am not 
able to discover the nature of your disease. Couid 
you take some medicine now?’ 

“« Medicine cannot cure me. You are very kind. 
I have promised to marry Everett, and father forbids 
it. He will never consent. Yet I must keep my 
promise. Ido not know how my disease will turn. 
Pardon me for asking so much of astranger. But 
you will not deny me. If I feel that Iam growing 
worse, I will make a motion, so,"—she waved her 
hand,—‘ and you must assist me to rise up in my bed, 
and perform the marriage ceremony. I must keep 
my promise. I shall trust you.’ 

“She spoke slowly, with many pauses, and at no 
time above a whisper. She was completely exhaust- 
ed, when she had finished, and rested her hand upon 
her heart. I waited some minutes, for her to recover 
from her exhaustion. 

**¢ Shall I call them in?’ 

“<I shall trust you. Speak hopefully to mother, 
and tell her to wait with father till I call her.’ 

“¢ Shall I call Everett?’ 

*¢¢ Yes—and Anna.’ 

“1 called them, and while the tears were following 
one another over Everett’s face, I stepped out of the 
room. I was accustomed to grief, yet I did not care 
to witness such grief as his. 

“It is a singular case,’ I remarked to the distract- 
ed parents. ‘It is a pity that she should be killed by 
being torn from the one she loves.’ 

**Tsit that? Mercy!’ said the mother. 


save her life by yielding his prejudices. Everett came 


room. He could speak with difficulty. 

“*She wishes the marriage ceremony to be per- 
formed,’ he said. ‘It would be a great favor to us, if 
you would consent to perform it, as there is now no 
time to send for any one else.’ 

***T fear she is too weak.’ 

“*T do myself. I leave it to you. You shall never 
suffer. If you will grant the favor, come in with her 
mother. You don’t understand it. I will talk with 
you when I have time. It is not wrong—it cannot be 
wrong.’ 

*** How does she appear now?’ 

**¢ O—dreadfully sick !’ 

“*T will be in, in a few minutes. Say what you can 
to keep her mind easy.’ 

“ He went back to her room, and I fell to thinking. 
Afterward I called her mother one side, determined 
to do as she uivised. 

*** Helen requests to be married,’ said I. 

*** Married ?” 

*« «She feels that she is failing. I have no know- 
ledge of her disease, and cannot prescribe for her. 
She has promised to marry Everett Rexford, and says 
she must fulfil her promise. Her father will never 
consent, and she wishes the ceremony performed 
without his knowledge. I am authorized tosolemnize 
marriages. I shall proceed with the ceremony, if you 
deem it advisable. I leave it to you. Both have re- 
quested it.’ 

“*She shall have whatever she wishes, while she 
lives,’ said the good woman, in tears. 

“¢ Would not her father consent, under the cir- 
cumstances? Would he Jeny her dying request?’ 

*<¢T dare not consulthim. He will never consent.’ 

“Everett again came out and approached us. 

*¢1t will soon be tuo late,’ said he. 

«We are reatly.’ 

“ Her father was walking the room, stopping now 
and then by the fire, which burned brightly in the 
old-fashioned stove. His thoughts were evidently 
not of the pleasantest kind, for something very like a 
groan escaped his lips at intervals, as he walked. 
Perhaps remorse was doing its work. For my own 
part, I was glad to see him suffer. If I had had any 
power to augment his sufferings, I should have used 
it with real pleasure. He was a cold, stern man, and 
had doubtless caused more misery than it was possi- 
ble for his hard heart to suffer. I was glad tobe able 
to do him the little unkind turn that I was about to 
do—glad to know that I had some power to lance his 
feelings. We went into the sick-room, and left him 
walking the floor,in the great sitting-room of the 
farmhouse. 

** Helen occupied the same position on the bed, and 
her appearance was unchanged. Everett occupied 
a chair at the head of the bed, and his sister tanned 
the sufferer. 

“‘T stopped for a moment, to watch the working of 
the disease—only fur a moment, though, for she wav- 
ed her hand tor the ceremony to proceed. At her re- 
quest, we raised her up, so that she stood erect on the 
floor, sustained by her mother and Everett’s sister. 
Everett stood by her side, and I made the ceremony 
as brief as possible. 

“«There, dear. Doctor, assist us to replace her on 
the bed.’ 

*** No—mother!’ 

“The twinkle in her eye let me into the secret. 

**+ Father?’ she shouted. 

‘* He heeded the call, and came in with a troubled 
look. 

“*T am married, father. Doctor C—— isa justice 
of the peace!’ 

“<¢The devil he is! O, hang it!’ 

“ He went out, even more troubled than when he 
came in. 

*“*¢ The doctor is a humbug, father, and I am going 
to take him home. I promised to do so, and Ialways 
keep my promises.’ 

“She kept it, and carried me home. I afterwards 
learned that her father became reconciled to Everett 
while we were away. She said to me, when she lett 
me at my office: 

**¢ You are beginning to have an income outside of 
your profession,’—an observation which I understood, 
when I found a neat five-hundred dollar bill in the 
purse.” 





A FEMALE PIRATE, 

Piracy was, in early times, a favorite and fashion- 
able pursuit: one of the most celebrated pirates of 
the northerm seas was a Princess Alvilda, the daugh- 
ter of a Gothic king, who, according to the legend, 
embraced the occupation of a sea-rover, to relieve 
herself from a marriage which was sought to be im- 
posed upon her, contrary to her inclination, with Alf, 
a Danish prince. She habited herself in male cos- 
tume, and selected as her rowers and crew a band of 
Amazonian damsels, who assumed the same attire. 
Touching at a strange port, in one of her first cruises, 
she met an assuciation of male pirates, who were be- 
wailing the death of their leader, and, captivated by 
the gallant bearing of the heroine, they chose her as 





*** She had better die,’ replied her tather, sternly. 
**¢ It is cruel—no better than murder,’ I said. ‘I 
think she has disease of the heart, superinduced by 





“*¢ Everett Rexford,’ said the woman. ‘He lives 
the first house towards the village. O—she will die.’ 
«If it will save her life, I give my consent; not 


“<“Ttis evidently a disease which requires sume- 
thing besides medicine,’ said I. ‘ Why does she call 





for Everett?’ 


the pain of knowing that she can never marry Ever- 
}ett. I doubt whether her recovery is possible.’ 
| *QO, God forgive us! You may promise her any- 
| thing, doctor—anything to save her hfe,’ said her 
| mother. 
‘Her father, however, only walked the floor in si- 
lence. No doubt a struggle was going on in his soul. 


| their chief. Thus reinforced, she became so formid- 
| able in her depredations, that her former suitor was 
| sent to encounter her, and a fierce contest ensued at 

sea, in which, after vigorously repulsing fur a time 
| his warlike assaults, Alf at length boarded her barque, 
| and having slain numbers of her crew, she became his 
prisoner. The princess wore a casque, which con- 
| cealed her face; he raised it, and, recognizing his 
| former fair one, she fainted in his arms, and on his 
| again offering her his hand, she became his bride. 
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Che World in Miniatur. 
THE DEAD. 
Lay her softly on the bier, 
In white, as fits a maiden, 


Lead the tresses round her ear, 
With stars of jasmine laden. 


Strew flowers with their leafy stalks 
Upon her quiet bosom; 

No more along the garden-walks 
‘Twill bend to meet the blossom. 


Hushed as noon in summer be; 
Glide on lightest paces; 
Shapes around we cannot see 
Sit with silent faces. 
Death has kissed those waxen lips, 
And set his smile upon them, 
Sign to Nature, as she steps 
Past her, he hath won them, 


And his angels watch around, 
With serenest glances, 

Awing from the holy ground 
Time and life's advances. 


Moral suasion is effectual in Petrolia. A « 
man stopped by a highwayman there com 
feeling for his money, at the same time saying: 
can have my money, friend, but for Christ’s sak 
tur your own soul’s sake, give up the business o 
way robbery.” The freebooter dropped the pi- 
his side, and in a voice trembling with emotior 
“ You can pass on!” The clergyman passed. 

“Rose, my dear,” said a mother to her dau 
“if vou are so stiff and reserved, you will neve; 
husband.” ‘ Ma,” retorted the young lady, “ 
the poets tell fibs, a prim rose is not without ; 
tions.” 

As an instance of the recuperative effects of 
life, it may be stated that a gentleman, who w 
bought a farm last year could hardly support 1). 
weight, was this year able to raise with ease a ; 
kin weighing 200 pounds. 

About fifteen years agua certain New York n 
aire was forced to compound with a debtor by ' 
a large lot of unimproved property far out of t) 


at a valuation of $125,000. He considered | :. - 


greatly the loser by the transaction,—but sinc 
the new Central Park has been located near hi- 
wild land, and he has been offered and refur 
peatedly a million of dollars for his bargain, a: 
considers the property worth three millions. 

The diamond drill, originally patented in 
by M. Rudolph Leschaud, and subsequently p: 
in the United States, can be driven through « 
sandstone at the rate of five feet per hour. 
diamonds, costing about tifteen hundred doll 
used insteal of steel cutters, and are set in th: 
a tube made to revolve by machinery. T! 
leaves a core standing, which is broken off at « 
ient lengths and drawn up. These diamond - 
last a long time, and the machine is said to ° 
cheapest in the end. 

“Tt is a very singular thing,” said atailor’s« 
tice to his master, as the latter was pressing 
tail cout, “‘ that the less there is of some thir 
more there is.” ‘ How can that be?” said th 
“ Why, there’s that bobtail coat—the less yo: 
the tail, the more bob it is.” 

An enormous fire-proof safe, for the Bank o, 
America, was recently made by Messrs. F 
Watson, of Philadelphia, Pa. The safe we: 
tons, and took eleven horses to draw it. It 
feet high, 7 1-2 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, 1 
chilled and wrought iron and steel. 

A pleasure excursion on a grand scale is t- 
New York next spring for the Mediterran« 
Black Seas. The voyage will be made in a fi: 
vessel, and will occupy ten days. Stoppages - 
three to five days each will be made in the p: 
seaboard cities of Europe, Asia and Africa o 
seas, The number of passengers is limited to 
dred, who are to pay $2500 in gold each as th 
of the trip. 

Mr. Gough says we sometimes wonder at tl 
vility of railroad conductors; while if we cou 
all the petty annoyances to which they are su 
an:l the silly questions constantly asked of t 
ignorant, stupid and nervous people, the 
would be that they can be civil at all. 

The Newburyport Herald claims that a N 
port company was the first to reach Boston : 
outbreak of the war in 1861; that the first f 
ing in Massachusetts took place in Newburyp 
that in the same city was made the first appro; 
of money for the war in this Commonwealth 

A wide-awake minister, who found his cong 
going to sleep one morning before he had fair 
menced, after preaching a few minutes, 
stopped and exclaimed, “ Brethren, this isn’: 
isu’t giving a man half a chance. Wait t 
along 4“ piece, and then, if 1 ain’t worth list): 
gv to sleep; but don’t do it before I get com 
give a man a chance.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London " 
said to get £3000 a year,—$15,000. He writ: 
a column a day, and gets paid at the rate 
$50 a column. This is a proof of the impo: 
Paris in British eyes, rather than of the abil! 
corresp mdent, 

In view of recent decisions, it appears th 
maidens may kill recusant men who neglect 
them; and that praying Christians may 
truth out of their wives, if they can. 
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approached, T believed he would consent to 
ife by yielding his prejudices. Everett came 
ug, and motioned me to another part of the 

1 could speak with difficulty. 

wishes the marriage ceremony to be per- 
1e said. ‘It would be a great favor to us, if 
{ consent to perform it, as there is now no 
nd for any one else.’ 

ic she is too weak.’ 

myself. I leave it to you. You shall never 
you will grant the favor, come in with her 
You don’t understand it. I will talk with 
Lhave time. It is not wrong—it cannot be 


does she appear now?’ 
ireadfully sick !’ 
1 be in, in a few minutes. Say what you can 
or mind easy.’ 
ent back to her room, and I fell to thinking. 
| L called her mother oue side, determined 
‘re advised. 
on requests to be married,’ said I. 
t ied?’ 
eels that she is failing. I have no know- 
1er disease, and cannot prescribe for her. 
. »romised to marry Everett Rexford, and says 
io: fulfil her promise. Her father will never 
and she wishes the ceremony performed 
) oo nis knowledge. I am authorized to solemnize 
+. I shall proceed with the ceremony, if you 
visable. I leave it to you. Both have re- 
shall have whatever she wishes, while she 
| the good woman, in tears. 
ld not her father consent, under the cir- 
8? Would he deny her dying request?’ 
! re not consult him. He will never consent.’ 
t tt again came out and approached us, 
ll soon be tuo late,’ said he. 
ire ready.’ 
‘ither was walking the room, stopping now 
by the fire, which burned brightly in the 
\:oned stove. His thoughts were evidently 
pleasantest kind, for something very like a 
‘vaped his lips at intervals, as he walked. 
remorse was doing its work. For my own 
18 glad to see him suffer. If I had had any 
wugment his sufferings, I should have used 
‘al pleasure. He was a cold, stern man, and 
‘tless caused more misery than it was possi- 
's hard heart to suffer. I was glad tobe able 
1m the little unkind turn that I was about to 
' to know that I had some power to lance his 
We went into the sick-room, and left him 
he floor, in the great sitting-room of the 
n occupied the same position on the bed, and 
‘arance was unchanged. Everett occupied 
| the head of the bed, and his sister tanned 
"er. 
ped for a moment, to watch the working of 
se—only for a moment, though, for she wav- 
ad tor the ceremony to proceed. At her re- 
raised her up, so that she stood erect on the 
ained by her mother and Everett’s sister. 
tood by her side, and I made the ceremony 
3 possible. 
-e, dear. Doctor, assist us to replace her on 


-mother !’ 
winkle in her eye let me into the secret. 
her?’ she shouted. 

' seeded the call, and came in with a troubled 


1 married, father. 
ace!’ 

devil he is! O, hang it! 

ent out, even more troubled than when he 


Doctor C— is a justice 


doctor is a humbug, father, and I am going 
iim home. I promised to doso, and Ialways 
’ promises.’ 
kept it, and carried me home. I afterwards 
that her father became reconciled to Everett 
» were away. She said to me, when she left 
’ office: 
1 are beginning to have an income outside of 
fession,’—an observation which I understood, 
round a neat five-hundred dollar bill in the 





A FEMALE PIRATE, 

- was, in early times, a favorite and fashion- 
irsuit: one of the most celebrated pirates of 
herm seas was a Princess Alvilda, the daugh- 
Gothic king, who, according to the legend, 
cd the occupation of a sea-rover, to relieve 
‘rom a marriage which was sought to be im- 
pon her, contrary to her inclination, with Alf, 
i prince. She habited herself in male cos- 
1d selected as her rowers and crew a band of 
ian damsels, who assumed the same attire. 
ig at a strange port, in one of her first cruises, 
an association of male pirates, who were be- 
the death of their leader, and, captivated by 
wnt bearing of the heroine, they chose her as 
ef. Thus reinforced, she became so formid- 
ier depredations, that her former suitor was 
eneounter her, and a tierce contest ensued at 
vhich, after vigorously repulsing for a time 
ike assaults, Alf at length boarded her barque, 
ing slain numbers of her crew, she beeame his 
The princess wore a casque, which con- 
ier face; he raised it, and, recognizing his 
nir one, she fainted in his arms, and on his 

tering her his hand, she became his bride. 
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THE E DEAD. 
Lay her softly on the bier, 
In white, as fits a maiden, 
Lead the tresses round her ear, 
With stars of jasmine laden. 


Strew flowers with their leafy stalks 
Upon her quiet bosom; 

No more along the garden-walks 
‘Twill bend to meet the blossom. 


Hushed as noon in summer be; 
Glide on lightest paces; 

Shapes around we cannot see 
Sit with silent faces. 


Death has kissed those waxen lips, 
And set his smile upon them, 
Sign to Nature, as she steps 
Past her, he hath won them. 


And his angels watch around, 
With serenest glances, 

Awing from the holy ground 
Time and life’s advances. 


Moral suasion is effectual in Petrolia. A clergy- 
man stopped by a highwayman there commenced 
feeling for his money, at the same time saying: “ You 
can have my money, friend, but for Christ’s sake, and 
fur your own soul’s sake, give up the business of high- 
way robbery.” The freebooter dropped the pistol at 
his side, and in a voice trembling with emotion, said: 
“ You can pass on!” The clergyman passed. 

‘Rose, my dear,” said a mother to her daughter, 
“if you are so stiff and reserved, you will never get a 
husband.” ‘Ma,’ retorted the young laly, “ unless 
the poets tell fibs, a prim rose is not without attrac- 
tions.” 

As an instance of the recuperative effects of a rural 
life, it may be stated that a gentleman, who when he 
bought a farm last year could hardly support his own 
weight, was this year able to raise with ease a pump- 
kin weighing 200 pounds. 

About fifteen years ago a certain New York million- 
aire was forced to compound with a debtor by taking 
a large lot of unimproved property far out of the city, 
at a valuation of $125,000. He considered himself 
greatly the loser by the transaction,—but since then 
the new Central Park has been located near his lot of 
wild land, and he has been offered and refused re- 
peatedly a million of dollars for his bargain, and now 
considers the property worth three millions. 

The diamond drill, originally patented in France 
by M. Rudolph Leschaud, and subsequently patented 
in the United States, can be driven through compact 
sandstone at the rate of five feet per hour. Fifteen 
diamonds, costing about tifteen hundred dollars, are 
used instead of steel cutters, and are set in the end of 
a tube made to revolve by machinery. The drill 
leaves a core standing, which is broken off at conven- 
ient lengths and drawn up. These diamond cutters 
last a long time, and the machine is said to be the 
cheapest in the end. 

“Tt is a very singular thing,” said a tailor’s appren- 
tice to his master, as the latter was pressing a bob- 
tail coat, ‘that the less there is of some things, the 
more there is.” ‘ How can that be?” said the tailor. 
“ Why, there’s that bobtail coat—the less you make 
the tail, the more bob it is.” 


An enormous fire-proof safe, for the Bank of North 
America, was recently made by Messrs. Evans & 
Watson, of Philadelphia, Pa. The safe weighs 20 
tons, and took eleven horses to draw it. It is 8 1-2 
feet high, 7 1-2 feet wide, and 3 feet deep, made of 
chilled and wrought iron and steel. 

A pleasure excursion on a grand scale is to leave 
New York next spring for the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. The voyage will be made in a first-class 
vessel, and will occupy ten days. Stoppages of from 
three to five days each will be made in the principal 
seaboard cities of Europe, Asia and Africa on these 
seas. The number of passengers is limited to a hun- 
dred, who are to pay $2500 in gold each as the price 
of the trip. 

Mr. Gough says we sometimes wonder at the inci- 
vility of railroad conductors; while if we could know 
all the petty annoyances to which they are subjected, 
an:l the silly questions constantly asked of them by 
ignorant, stupid and nervous people, the wonder 
would be that they can be civil at all. 

The Newburyport Herald claims that a Newbury- 
port company was the first to reach Boston after the 
outbreak of the war in 1861; that the first flag rais- 
ing in Massachusetts took place in Newburyport, and 
that in the same city was made the first appropriation 
of money for the war in this Commonwealth. 

A wide-awake minister, who found his congregation 
going to sleep one morning before he had fairly com- 
menced, after preaching a few minutes, suddenly 
stopped and exclaimed, ‘‘ Brethren, this isn't fair; it 
isu’t giving a man half a chance. Wait till I get 
along a piece, and then, if 1 ain’t worth listening to, 
go to sleep; but don’t do it before I get commenced: 
givea man a chance.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times is 
said to get £3000 a year,—$15,000. He writes about 
a column a day, and gets paid at the rate of about 
$50 acolumn. This is a proof of the importance of 
Paris in British eyes, rather than of the ability of the 
correspondent. 

In view of recent decisions, it appears that tender 
maidens may kill recusant men who neglect to marry 
them; and that praying Christians may choke the 
truth out of their wives, if they can. 


Hluch in Pittle. 


The celebrated and dirty tirty Harris divorce case has 
been decided in favor of the husband. 

Even in New York they begin to express some fear 
of the cholera. 

The ordinance for the division of the city of Boston 
has become a law. 

The present season, as well as that of last year, 
has been excellent for ripening grapes in Maine. 

The governor elect has taken a suite of rooms for 
the winter at the Revere House. 

Lord Palmerston said cleanliness was better than 
prayer in cholera times. 

An old gentleman in Hartford cut his throat rather 
than be any longer a burthen to his friends. 

Motto for Wall street brokers’ offices:—‘*‘ Who en- 
ters here leaves ‘soap’ behind.” 

Since the war $1,020,000,000 have been paid United 
States soldiers. 

The Countess of Dunraven was robbed of $25,000 
of jewels at Folkestone. 

The ragpickers of Paris are nearly all dead from 
cholera. 

Philadelphia is making a $20,000 investment in 
cleanliness to avoid the cholera. 

The freedmen of Lynchburg, Va., have applied to 
their old masters for assistance to emigrate to Liberia. 

A boy in Wisconsin shot his father and mother 
while they were at tea, and then shot himself. 

A subscription for the Stonewall Jackson statue is 
proposed in Baltimore. 

Holden is beaten by Worth for governor of North 
Carolina from 5000 to 10,000. 

About four-fitths of the veteran corps desire to 
leave the service. 
It is said that there never were so many ducks at 
any season on the Delaware as at present. 
Wirz died protesting his innocence. 
cheered when he was dropped. 

The committee of experts have decided in favor of 
the steamer Winooski. 

The Mormons threaten war, if we threaten their 
wife system. 

In Paris, rum and tea are recommended as a cure 
for cholera. 

The South Carolina people profess fear of a negro 
insurrection. 

G. F. Train says that Boston merchants wont em- 
brace him because he don’t like the negro. 

Our Canadian neighbors are still shaking over the 
rustle of the Fenians. 

Gottsclialk the pianist fled from California for fear 
of lynching, so the papers state. Cause, seduction. 

Preston King, the collector of New York, has com- 
mitted suicide. 

Wisconsin, Connecticut, Minnesota and Colorado 
have refused negro suffrage. 

Twenty-eight States must adopt the constitutional 
amendment to legally abolish slavery. 

The Saturday Evening Gazette has been disposed 
of to Mr. Goodsell, of the Traveller. 

There have been ninety-six cases of cholera on 
board the Atlanta, and twenty deaths. 

Remarks caused by the high price of provisions— 
When shall we three meat again? 

During December and January next there is to be 
an exhibition of Italian grown cotton, at Naples. 

A monument seventy-four feet high to O’Connell 
was lately inaugurated at Ennis, Ireland. 

A Liverpool letter says that the rumors of General 
taribaldi’s poverty are totally unfounded. 

The Federal shells struck eight hundred houses in 
Petersburg, as has been ascertained by actual count. 

Government is about rebuilding the Arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, burned by the rebels. 

The currency of the country is estimated at a thou- 
sand million dollars. 

Newburyport’s clam banks have furnished $19,000 
worth of clams last vear. 

Many people in Paris killed themselves by using 
alcohol as a preventive of cholera. 

The king of the Hellenes narrowly escaped being 
struck by lightning lately. 

The Winsted, Conn., bank has paid up all losses by 
the late robbery. 

The cigar ship so long building in England has 
been launched. 

The English princes Alfred and Leopold will pass 
the winter in Rome. 

Photographs of the spot: on the sun are published 
in the London papers. 


Hundreds 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Marcus Faxon, of 
West Roxbury, and Miss Augusta C. Fernald. 

By Rev. Dr. ‘Huntington, Mr. George F. Gay and Miss 
Louisa M. Parker. 

By Rev. Mr. ta Mr. Otis E. Merrifield and Miss 
Elisabeth G. Barre 

Rev. Dr. tg ‘Colonel George B. Drake and Miss 

ane. Kendall. 

At South Reading, by Rev. Mr. Bliss, Mr. Benjamin C. 
Perkins, of South Danvers, and Mrs. Helen M. Wills. 

At Salem, Nov. 6.by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. George A. 
Stickney and Miss Nellie J. Henderson. 


| Deaths. 


In this ec Mr. Frederick G. Roach, 26: Mrs. Mary F. 
Russell, 39: Colonel Lewis Lerow. 83; at East Boston, 
Mr. Oliver M. Foster, 45. 

At Charlestown. Mrs. parAy. Blanchard, 73. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Brooks Bell, 47. 

At Dorchester, Mr. David C. ‘Johnston, 67. 

At Brighton, Mrs, Sally W. Sanger, 61. 

At Salem, Nov. 7, Mr. George A SUS ckney, 24. 

Atw alpole, Mrs. Eleanor Polleys, 97. 

At Bangor, Me., Mr. Nathaniel Jordan, 87. 

Killed at Hich Bridge, Va., April 6, 1865, Corporal Joel 
D. Dudley, of Brighton, Mass., 22. 
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The “Bouscheeper 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A brown Beef Soup. 

Cut what is called a vein of a round of beef ina 
square, handsome form, weighing about six pounds; 
put it into a pot with four or five quarts of water, 
a duzen cloves, pepper and salt, and bvil it three 
hours. Cut in dice form some carrots and turnips; 
chop up two onions and a head of celery; toast brown 
two slices of bread; put them allinto the soup, and 
boil it two hours. Then take out the meat, if it is 
not quite brown enough, and add a little soy. This 
piece of meat makes a very nice dish next day. Cut 
up two carrots, one turnip, and two onions in dice 
form; put the meat and vegetables into a saucepan, 
and add pepper, salt, a little clove, and just water 
enough to cover the meat; stew it gently two or three 
hours; take out the meat; mixa little flour in water, 
and two spoonfuls of mixed mustard. Stir these in- 
to the gravy, give it one boil, and turn the gravy 
and vegetables over the meat. 





Ox-tail Soup. 

Put three ox-tails into three quarts of water, with 
half-a-dozen cloves, a little salt and pepper; boil 
three hours; strain the soup into an earthen pot; 
let it stand until the next day, then take off all the 
fat. Cut two onions in small pieces, fry them in 
butter; cut the tails the same; put them in with the 
onions, and fry a nice brown; cut up two carrots, 
two turnips, and half a head of white cabbage; put 
them into the soup with the onions and tails; boil 
two hours. 


Giblet Soup. 

Take a scrag of veal, one dozen giblets, a little 
mace, pepper, salt, two onions, two carrots; put 
them into a pot with three quarts of water, and boil 
it three hours; strain the soup; cut up the gizzard 
and braid up the liver; put them into the soup; mix 
two spoonfuls of flour with a quarter of a pound of 
butter. Stir this into the soup with a cup of red 
wine, and let it boil up once. 





Cold Beef Bone, pieces of Steak, etc. 

Put them into a pot, with three or four quarts of 
water, two or three carrots, turnips and onions, a 
few cloves, pepper, salt and half a dozen tomatoes, 
if you have them; boil it gently three or four hours; 
then strain it allout; put the soup back into the pot; 
mix a table-spoontul of flour with water, stir it into 
the soup, and let it boil ten minutes. Cut some 
pieces of toast fine, and put in. 





A Soup made quickly. 

Take two quarts of soup stock, put it to boil with 
an onion, two carrots, and one turnip chopped fine, 
and season it with pepper and salt. If it is made of 
brown stock, add half a teaspoonful of cloves, and 
boil it half an hour, then add a cup of red wine; but 
fit is made of white stock, put in half a teaspoonful 
of ground mace and a cup of white wine. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GGLDEN EAGLE: ™ The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUs Coss, 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: = "The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanus CosbB,JR 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor BEN: PERLEY PoorE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: ons The o Came, 
the Cabin and the Wikierness. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD bog a H: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvAnvus Coss, 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
= White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

andthe Usurper. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
No..13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or. The 


Turns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
POORE. 
es 4 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


.S. GOODWIN. 

Ba 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Syi_vanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, 
Heir. By MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, sotruRgles 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FIT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Damb 
Dwari of Constantinople. By LIEUT. MuRRAy, 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: | OF» The Mystery of the 
Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 

No. 25.—T*'P: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLEs CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENTANS: ar Neil O’Connor’s Tri- 
umph. By J. W. M’Cartney 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent A man, post-paid 
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BRILLIANT NOVELET WES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with laree 
original engravings, and forming “the cheapest books 1n 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copy right is secured according to law. e will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, tor twen ty-sive cents each, 
or jive copies, ‘post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan a’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
“— SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 

Madrid. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Du. J.B. WILLIAMS. 
ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. RoBINSUN. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 

GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, aa Young Dragoon. By 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: te ‘The Heiress of Glen- 

dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 

Cedars. By Jane G. AusTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, 5 ig 2 —— Mystery 

of the Adironiiack. By Mrs. C. F. GE. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The "Mysterious 

Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Siag iets Protege. 4 
‘Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON, 
THE ViSCONTI: 5 sa Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

AUSTIN C. BURDIC 
SIR RASHLETGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff, A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: The M teries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of ord England. By Mrs 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The > Young Hunter of 

Virginia. By SyLvanus CoB 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, rhe Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Darivs Cos 
THE SEA LIGN: or, Ln Privateer of the Penob- 

scot. By SyLvanus Co 
THE WITCH OF THE "WAR: or, The Rover's 

Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sy oa of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Po 
WHITE SANS, or, The. Rethen Captive. By 

SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
is as Sg NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

. By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 

Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED enagh fag ety i The Pirate King «1 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MAnton'S BRIGADE: ne ‘The Light Dragoons. 


y Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. KoBINson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ~_ Points. A Tale ot 


New York. By GreorGE L, AIK 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A ‘fale of the Buccaneers. By LIguTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr.J. H. Rosinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows en the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANcIS A. DURIV 

THE SEA LARK: or, The itneen of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Seldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motecombe, A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THEARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woudsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: * Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, Fhe Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIzuTENANT MURRAY 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Li ht-K ic 
of the Channel. By SYLv rants Cons, Je +4 ee 

STEEL AND GOLD: or The Heir a: Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the e 
A Tale of Keninchy. By Da.d- Roomeee 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A R 
of the Alps. "By AUGUSTINE J. H. Due A& N sce 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge a "a Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(4 FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





THE ‘AMERICAN UNION: | 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., tresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributor. s, among whom are the 
hest STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

TERMS—Three Doilars a Year; ree seplen, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six ce 
wa. he Union and FLaeG will get one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBLisners, 
Boston, Mass. 





BALLOU'S MONTHLY ‘MAGAZINE, 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular. and widely circulated Magazine hasnow 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Eac h 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, aid 
is complete in itself, mbracing a great variety of tales 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepare ade xpressly forits columns. Ir is conceded by all 
to be the cheapes? and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—81,50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cent 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, 3. ass. 
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Written tor The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LAST NIGHT OF THE GIRONDISTS. 


eee 
BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 








Made equals by a common fate, 
They gathered in their cell, 

To linger till the clock-stroke with 
The hour should sound their knell. 


But met not there from off their feet 
All dust of earth to cast, 

Ere through the tomb, the portal of 
The dark unknown, they passed. 


On the threshold of eternity, 
They pledged, in mad dehauch, 

Satan, their guest, till in the East 
Morn lit their funeral torch. 


Lift up thine eyes, downcast for them, 
Sad moralist, till thou 

Hast numbered those who act the part 
Of those fanatics now. 


+ > 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTIETH MEETING. 





REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


RALPH DUNCAN'S MUSEUM. 


** DURING my vacation,” said Ralph Duncan, whose 
turn it was to entertain the Club, “I have been col- 
lecting curiosities for my museum. One day I was 
hunting in the chamber of our barn for some old brass 
and irons, when I discovered, away back in the cor- 
ner, a large bovkcase with glass doors to it, and four 
or five shelves inside. I thought what a good thing 
that would be for my museum; so I asked father if 1 
could have it for that purpose, and he said I could. 
It has been moved into a little room, and I have got a 
lot of curious things in it, which I will try to tell you 
about. Some of themI have brought with me to 
show you.” 

Ralph then took from a satchel, which he had 
brought with him, a very queer-looking curved stick, 
with one side flat, and the other rounded. 

“ This,” said he, ‘is a Boomerang—a weapon used 
by the natives of Australia, either in battle or hunt- 
ing game. My Uncle Charles brought it home, and 
when he heard that I was getting up a museum, he 
gave ittome. The most curious thing about it, is 
the manner in which it is used. When a native wants 
to hit any object with this weapon, he turns his back, 
and hurls the boomerang straight forward. Instead 
of going in a straight line, it rises up into the air, 
spinning round and round, until it has reached quite 
a height, when it suddenly comes back with great 
velocity, falling behind the person who threw it. The 
natives of Australia being considered among the least 
enlightened people of the earth, itis thought very 
strange that they should have originated such a curi- 
ous and ingenious weapon.” 

All the members of the club were much interested 
in the boomerang, and Ralph handed it to them, and 
let them examine it. Leonard regretted that they 
were not out in a field, so that he could practise with 
it. 

Ralph then exhibited a piece of vegetable ivory, 
which so much resembled true ivory, that no one 
could tell it. After all had examined it, Ralph said: 

“T have ascertained that this singular vegetable 
grows in Pefu, and other parts of South America, 
and belongs to the family of palms. This tree has a 
short trunk, but from the top spreads a tuft of bright- 
green leaves, like feathers, thirty or forty feet long. 
The fruit is as large as a man’s head, and contains a 
number of nuts, of the size of a hen’s egg. The ker- 
nels of these nuts are white, and very hard: hence 
the name of ivory. This substance is turned into 
umbrella-handles, napkin-rings, children’s toys, and 
a great many other things.” 

Ralph then drew forth two pieces of coral, one of a 
white, and the other of ared color. He said they 
had been given to him by his aunt, who had had them 
many years. Mr. Johnson requested to see them, and 
they were passed to him. 

“Do you know what this is made of, and where it 
is obtained, Ralph?” he asked. 

“No sir, I do not, and it would please me much to 
have you tell something of its history, for I want to 

know all about everything I have in my museum,” 
replied Ralph. 

“ That is certainly the right way,” responded Mr. 
Johnson; “ for it would be almost useless to collect 
curiosities in a cabinet, and not know anything about 
their nature or history. I have seen boys and girls 


not know anything of them, sometimes not even the 
names. 





think of the manner in which it is formed. It has 
myriads of little insects, inhabiting the seas of warm 


coral, and even islands, which rise above the surface 


of a beautiful flower-garden under the water. 





of the coral, and breaks off large pieces. The coral 
islands are found in the southern part of the Pacific 
Ocean, where the formation of coral goes on with 
great rapidity. Sometimes channels have been cut 
through it for the passage of vessels, and in less than 
ten years the whole gap has been closed up again. It 
was once supposed that the coral islands rose from 
the very bottom of the ocean, but it is now known 
that the coral insects do not live at a greater depth 
than twenty or thirty feet below the surface, and 
therefore the foundation of these coral beds must be 
on rocks. When the coral at last reaches the surface, 
it soon gets covered with dirt and sand, floating 
leaves and other matter; birds alight on it, and occa- 
sionally a floating cocoa-nut will be cast upon it, and, 
taking root, grow up into a tree, and thus, from year 
to year, will collect dead leaves and decayed seaweed, 
with other deposits, until there is established a fertile 
island, where once was only the restless waves of 
water. It is really wonderful that so much can be 
accomplished by the silent work of a countless army 
of living creatures.” 

“Ts my coral necklace made from this same coral 
that you have been telling us about?” asked Helen. 

“It is; but it is first cut and polished into the beads 
which compose it,” said Mr. Johnson. ‘Coral is 
used very much in making pretty articles of jewelry, 
its bright rosy color contrasting well with the gold in 
which it is set.” 

“T shall value my necklace, which grandmother 
gave me, all the more, now I know how curiously the 
coral is made,” remarked Helen. 

“T have among my collection a piece of amber, 
which perhaps you can inform us about.” And Ralph 
laid on the table a piece of pale yellow amber, almost 
transparent. 

“Amber is supposed to be a vegetable formation, 
derived from some extinct trees, and is fuund in beds, 
somewhat like coal. It is used a great deal for orna- 
mental purposes, and there is a varnish made from it. 
Great quantities of amber are found on the cvasts of 
the Baltic Sea. I have seen lumps of very clear am- 
ber, with insects and leaves imbeded in them; such 
lumps are very rare, and when found, are regarded 
as great curiosities. So highly are they valued, that 
false specimens have been made, with the objects en- 
closed. When amber is burned, it emits a very agree- 
able odor, and on this account it is used by the Ma- 
hometans at their worship, as a sort of i e 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








ests beyond the desert, but it has a silly way of run- 
ning in a circuitous track. so that its pursuers can 
always keep it in sight, and be near it. When at last 
it plunges its head into the sand, and thinks its whole 
body is likewise concealed, the merciless hunter beats 
it on the head with a club, so that its blood shall not 
injure the valuable plumage. Some hunters adopt 
stratagem to capture these birds, and one way is very 
ingenious: They cover themselves with the skin of an 
ostrich, stretch their arms up through the long neck, 
and imitate their walk and motions so successfully 
that they can mix with them, and capture them 
easily. 

“Sometimes young ostriches are taken and tamed, 
so as to be used like horses, and travellers state that 
they have seen men riding upon ostriches; but it is 
said that although they can be tamed so as to allow 
persons to ride them, yet it is almost impossible to 
guide them; they can with difficulty be stopped at 
pleasure.” 

“7 have heard that ostriches can eat stones, and 
pieces of iron and glass; is this true?” inquired Na- 
than Pillsbury. . 

“Tt is; and one reason for their doing so, is that 
their senses of taste and smell are very imperfect, 
and hence they swallow almost anything that comes 
in their way. 

“ The eggs of the ostrich are laid in the sand, and 
in hot climates the female leaves them to the heat of 
the sun by day, but sets on them at night. There is 
a very cruel way which some of the natives employ 
to catch them, by placing sharp knives and points 
around the nest in such a way that the bird stabs 
herself when she hurries to cover her nest. 

“ There is an American ostrich, which inhabits the 
great forests of South America, and is very similar to 
the African ostrich; it runs full as swiftly, but is not 
quite so large, and has a peculiar way of raising first 
one wing and then the other, when it is running. 
This bird is also known as the rhea, and also as the 
emu. This egg, Ralph, is certainly a great curiosity, 
and if we could buy such eggs as this for fifty cents a 
dozen, there would not be so much grumbling among 
housekeepers.” 

**T have here one more curiosity, which I will show 
you this evening,” said Ralph. “It is a piece of 
meerschaum, which my uncle brought from a pipe 
manufactory in Vienna. The meaning of meer- 





“What is ambergris, father—is it the same thing as 
amber?” inquired Leonard. , 

“Ono, my son,” replied Mr. Johnson; “it is of a 
very different origin, although it is similar in name. 
Ambergris means gray amber, and is sometimes found 
floating upon the sea in great lumps, or cast ashore 
by the waves. It has been ascertained that this val- 
uable substance is nothing more nor less than a sort 
of bilious disease, which takes this form in the sperm- 
aceti whale, and is cast forth by it. Sometimes whale- 
men find it, when cutting up a captured whale, and 
they are highly rejoiced at the discovery, for its value 
is about five dollars an ounce, or eighty dollars a 
pound. 

“* What have you there, Ralph?” asked Mr. John- 
son, as Ralph pulled away at some article which 
seemed too large for the satchel. 

“It is an ostrich egg, sir. I hope it will come out 
without breaking. Ah, here it is.” And Ralph roll- 
ed a huge egg on the table, as large as a baby’s head. 
Every one was eager to handle it. 

“ Why, how light it is!” exclaimed Alice Trull, as 
she lifted it in her hand, and then handed it to Fanny 
Tompkins. 

“That is because thereis nothing in it,” said Ralph. 
“ The inside was all blown out, so that the egg should 
keep longer in a suitable condition to exhibit. My 





Uncle Charles gave me this also, at the saine time he 
brought home the boomerang. Can you describe to 
us, Mr. Johnson, some of the peculiarities of the 
ostrich ?” 

“T will, most gladly,” replied Mr. Johnson. ‘* You 
all know, probably, that the ostrich is the largest of 
all birds. It is distinguished from other birds, too, 
| from having only two toes to each fvot, and on ac- 
| count of its great size, it is unable to fly, but can run 
| with wonderful swiftness. The weight of one of these 
| birds is about eighty pounds, and the top of its head 

is about nine feet from the ground. The plumage of 

the ostrich is totally untit tor flying, the feathers be- 
| ing very soft, while on some parts of the body, there 
| are a kind of stiff white hairs. The home of the os- 
| trich is generally on the desert sands of Africa and 
| Asia, where they often flock together, and from their 
| resemblance to cavalry, alarm the caravans which 
| see them afar off. 
“They are eagerly hunted, being considered valu- 
| able prizes, as their eggs, flesh and blood are consider- 
| ed great luxuries. On one occasion, it is recorded that 
| the Emperor Heliogabalus had cooked, at one meal, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 ,»l am told, is sea-foam, it being a German 
word, and was applied to it from a mistaken idea that 
it was the petrified froth of the sea. This will do 
very well for a poetical name, but meerschaum is 
really a mineral, and can be found in many parts of 
the world. There is a mine of it in Asia, so extensive 
as to give occupation to about a thousand men. It is 
used mostly for making pipes, and so beautiful have 
they been made, that five hundred dollars have been 
received for a single pipe.” 

“Ts meerschaum as hard, when in the earth, as it 
is in the form of pipes?” asked Fred Ordway. 

“Ono; it is soft, and feels something like soap to 
the touch; and indeed it is used by the Turks for that 
very purpose, and is said to be useful in removing 
grease-spots.” 

‘*T am very glad, Ralph,” remarked Mr. Jolinson, 
“that you have infurmed yourself so well about the 
curiosities which you have collected, and whenever 
you find, or are presented with, an article which you 
cannot easily understand the nature of, bring it to 
this Club, and I will gladly tell you all I know about 
it, or all I can find out about it in my library.” 

“T thank you very much, sir,” replied Ralph, ‘and 
when any of the Club Wish to see my museum, I shall 
be glad to show it to them. I have some other things 
there, such as a nautilus shell, a stone tomahawk, a 
‘ pine-tree shilling,’ some leaves of the Jinko-tree on 
Boston Common, and several more rare and curious 
things.” 

The other boys and girls of the Club were delighted 
with the description of Ralph's museum, and some of 
them said they were going to have a collection, and 
would begin right off the next day. 





“ONE LEFT TO TELL THE TRUTH.” 

It is related of Latimer, that when he once preach- 
ed before the tyrant Henry VIII., he took a plain, 
straightforward text, and in his sermon assailed those 
very sins for which the monarch was notorious, and 
he was stung tothe quick, for truth always tindsa 
response in the worst man’s conscience. He would 
not bend beneath the authority of his God, and he 
therefore sent tor Latimer, and said, ‘* Your life is in 
jeopardy, if you do not recant all you said to-day, when 
you preach next Sunday.” The trimming courtiers 
were all anxious to know the consequence of this, and 
the chapel was crowded. The venerable man took his 
text, and after a pause, began with a soliloquy, thus: 
“ Now, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee, thou art in the 


make collections of flowers and mosses and eggs, and | the brains of six hundred ostriches, This was a cost- | presence of the earthly monarch; thy life is in his 


| ly meal, but the emperor was famous for his extrav- | hands, and if thou dost not suit thyself to his fancies, 
agance. One of the eggs of this mammoth bird will | he will bring down thy gray hairs with blood to the 


| state the weight of one to be fifteen pounds. The | 


long been prized by ladies as ornaments for dress, and 


climates, and iorming, by deposits, whole reefs of | at one time, in England, they were worn in the | kill both body and soul, and cast thee into hell for- 


| hats of gentlemen. These feathers bring a high 


of the ocean. These reefs are composed of different price, and for that reason the poor ostrich is hunted | 
kinds and colors of coral, and present the appearance | to death by the Arabs. They find it a difficult task, | 


| however, for the bird, being so very swift, it requires 


“In the Mediterranean Sea, there is a great deal of | the fleetest horses to overtake it, and even then it can | 
red coral, which is obtained by the coral-fishers—a only be overtaken after several days’ chase, when it | 
class of people who gain their livelihood by fishing it | falls, completely exhausted, for want of food and rest. | 
up from the depths of the sea. This is done by a kind | If the ostrich should run in a straight line, it would 
of grappling apparatus, which hitches in the branches | be likely to find a refuge in the mountains and for- | 


been ascertained that this substance is formed by | beautiful feathers which these birds furnish, have | 


| 


‘This coral is a great curiosity, when we come to , make a good meal for eighteen men. Some writers | grave; but, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee—thou art in 


the presence of the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
who hast told thee, ‘ Fear not them that kill the body, 
and then can dono more; but rather fear him who can 


ever!’ Yes, I say, Hugh Latimer, fear him!” He then | 


went on, and not only repeated what he had before 
advanced, but, if possible, enforced it with greater 
emphasis. What was the consequence? Henry sent 
for him, and said, “ How durst thou insult thy mon- 
arch so?” Latimer replied, ‘‘ I thought if I were un- 
faithful to my ear: hly king, how could I serve the King 
of kings?”” The king embraced him, exclaiming, “Is 


| there one man left bold enough to tell me the truth?” 


BHumors of the Dap. 
TAKING HIM DOWN. 


While a portion of our cavalry was enjoying them- 
selves in a certain town in Virginia, during the war, 
it was noticed that the gayest of the gay was a young, 
handsome and g dlant captain, who wore good clothes, 
and who had a very “ taking ” way with the fair sex. 

The attentions that were lavished upon this officer 
excited the ire of a private, who was more noted for 
good humor than good looks, and who had not re- 
ceived an “invite” or a simile, from a single lady in 
town—or a married one either. This individual was 
standing dejected and forelorn, with his hands in his 
pockets, on the street, where some young ladies 
were discussing the rare merits of the handsome 
captain. 

“Yes, ladies,” he broke in, “Captain Bob is a 
mighty fine man—no mistake about that. Everybody 
likes Captain Bob.” 

“Do you know him?” asked one of the dameels, 
“Are you in his company?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m in his company; I come along 
to kinder take care of Cap’n Bob, bein’ we’re cousins, 
0.”? 

* To take care of him! What is the matter with 
him? Can’t he take care of himself?” 

“Asa gineral thing he kin, ma’am. There aint 
nothin’ the matter with him, as I ought to know, for 
we was raised together, and both went to the same 
Sunday-school. It’s a pity *bout Cap’n Bob.” 

“A pity! What do you mean? Does he drink 
hard?” 

“Not he, ma’am. ’Spect he haint teched nothin’ 
strong since he was knee-high. He’s a mighty fine 
man every way, is Cap’n Bob. It’s a pity he has fits, 
and gits crazy sometimes.” 

* Gets crazy!” 

“Yes, ma’am. He killed his fust wife, you know, 
in one of his tits, and he was tried for it, but I got on 
to the jury, and we brought him in crazy, and hush- 
ed the matter up.”’ 

** Has he really been married?” 

* Sartin, ma’am; but I suppose he’s forgot about 
his fust wite, as well he might, poor fellow, bein’ it’s 
a sore thing to think about. He haint lived much 
with his second wife, havin’ been most of the time in 
the army sinve he married her, and she never heard 
about t’other one, and that’s lucky for her.” 

“His second wife! He told us he was a young 
man—that he had never been married.” 

“Did Cap’n Bob really say that? I’m afraid he’s 
gettin’ into one of bis tits agin, and I must look after 
him. Good evening, ladies.” 

The private turned away, with an extra mournful 
expression of countenanve, and thereafter the hand- 
some captain was shunned by the belles of that town. 
He was unable to discover the reason of the change 
in their feelings, until the detachment went north- 
ward. It is needless to say that he was unmarried, 
and never had “any fit.” 


n 





AN INDIGNANT MAGISTRATE. 


Some years ago, when Egypt, Illinois, was not so 
enlightened as at the present time, a rough looking 
man was brought before a county justice on a charge 
of assault and battery. He had beaten sume one 
very badly. 

“1 am astonished,” said his honor, “ at your arrest 
on such a charge. You have beaten the man horri- 
bly, and 1 must punish you severely. Why did you 
do it?” 

** Because,” was the reply, ‘he provoked me.” 

“What did he say?” 

** He said, sir, that I was a thief.” 

“ Wont do sir. I shall have to tine you heavily.” 

“ He said 1 was a liar.” 

** Wont do—no excuse.” 

‘* He charged me with having poisoned my grand- 
mother!” 

* Shouldn’t have beaten the man so badly.” 

** He said I was the offspring of a canine species of 
the female sex.” 

* Not sufficient provocation! Shouldn’t have been 
so severe. Should have got a warrant. Any other 
excuse ?—must punish severely.” 

“ Yes, your honor, he accured me of being a Re- 
publican.” 

“Did he? the scoundrel! Called you—you sir— 
called you a Republican. If you had shot the scoun- 
drel dead, no jury in the world would have found 
you guilty. 1 dismiss the case.” 

~=_eoem > 
MINOR JOKES. 

“ You’re an Arab,” said a lover to hix sweetheart, 
who had been teasing him.—‘-An Arab, sir! How 
dare you?”—“ Yes, my love, an Arab-ella” (Arabella 
being the name she bore). 

An extravagant blade wax told that he resembled 
| the prodigal. ** No,” replied he, “ I never fed swine.” 
“ For a good reason,” retorted the other; ‘ the devil 
would not trust you with his pigs.” 

“* What do you think of my parrot?” asked an el- 





derly lady of a tellow-lodger.—** | tHink it is hateful,” 
was the unexpected reply.—‘* Why, how can you say 
| so?” exclaimed the offended lady.—** Because it is 
an odious creature” (screecher). 
When was a celebrated Confederate general in 
| Tennessee like a winter article of ladies’ wear?— 
When he was a worsted Hood. 
A bonnet without a face is like a grand-stand with- 
out a race. 
The New York ladies are dyeing at a fearfal rate. 
The hair is the object. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MARRIED BACHELOI 


—OR,— 


JASON TONKING’S BLUNDI 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 





ETER BULPIN'’S country 
was called Lillendale. It \ 
lovely place, laid out in th: 
English style, with a house | 
in the Tudor school of archi 
ture. He was very proud « 
and never so happy as whe: 
tertaining his guests. He 
quite an open house, and ha 
ample means, was very pr 
in his hospitality. 

At the present time, his 1 
sion contained, besides his 
family, but one guest, a fas! 
able widow, quite young, ¢: 
Mrs. Lesage—an early fi. 
and acquaintance of Mrs. 
pin, though they had not met for quite a numb 
years before this visit. Mr. Bulpin’s family con+ 
of a grown-up son, Valentine by name, and a wa 
pretty girl, nearly eighteen, Angeline Wharton. 

By listening to a little conversation between 
and Mrs. Bulpin, we shall gain sume insight int: 
family history. 

“Don’t be cowardly, Mr. Bulpin,” said Mrs. 
pin, continuing a conversation which had been 
sued with considerable acidity upon both sides, ‘ 
attack your own son behind his back!” 

“O, I’d attack him often enough to his face, 
turned Mr. Bulpin, “only you wont let me.” 

“You are so unjust to him, and seem only to 
pleasure in thwarting him.” 

“Thwarting him! Why, I’ve indulged him in « 
whim! Didn’t he have a tutor at home, inst 
going to school? Didn’t he prefer Cambridg: 
cause I suggested Yale?—and didn’t he go int 
army, because my heart was set on seeing hima 
ister?—and now don’t he go mooning and spo: 
about with Angy, because I told him that I #) 
particularly object to his marrying her?” 

“« Marrying her, indeed! He’s not #o silly, dea 
—he’ll do better than that; besides, you mu: 
blind, indeed, if you don’t see there is some on 
who admires her.” 

“ Who's that, pray?” 

“Jason Tonking.” 

“Jason Tonking! 
bachelor !”” 

‘« He’s nothing of the sort. You say you « 
him to-day, as he has accepted your invitati 
spend a month with us. 1’!] sound him, and fin: 
his sentiments, at any rate, and then perhaps 
leave off persecuting poor, dear Valentine. A! 
son never lived.” 

“Yes, he can coax and wheedle you out of 
thing.” 

“* He’d never stoop toany such meanness as c: 
and wheedling.” 

“ Wopldn’t he? Pray how did he get the : 
to extricate himself from that last little diffic: 

“Mr. Bulpin, young men will be young men 
sure you need not hold yourself up a8 a model, 

**Confound it, Mrs. Bulpin—am I never to 
the last of your lectures on my past conduct?” 

Mr. Bulpin finished the discussion, by w: 
away, as he generally did, in a high state of in’ 
tion, leaving his wife master of the “‘ position 
the garden he found Angeline, who mollified hi 
ings by presenting him with a lovely moss-rose 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mr. Bulpin; * bi 
are the loveliest flower I know.” And he patt 
fresh and blooming cheek quite fondly. 





Nonsense, he’s a conf 






















































































